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GOD AND THE FARMER. 


The farmer is apt to feel that he is 
playing a lone hand in the game of 
life. He is likely to assume that every 
man’s hand is against him, and he is 
in the position of being, if not against 
every man, at least offish and suspi- 
cious. He lives to himself; is the 
most individualistic of all people. He 
has been forced to this by circum- 
stances; and old habits of thought 
and action remain, often preventing 
him from efficient co-operation with 
his fellow farmers. 

We have often thought that the 
farmer’s life would be more cheerful 
and more profitable to him and to his 
fellowmen if he could persuade himself 
to take the different view of the mat- 
ter which we suggest in the follow- 
ing: 

Every autumn the president of the 
United States issues a Thanksgiving 
proclamation; so does the governor of 
each state. The churches are open, 
and we devoutly return thanks for the 
blessings of the year. For one day 
in the year we believe with the psalm- 
ist that our Heavenly Father opens 
His hand liberally and supplies the 
wants of all living creatures, as Paul 
told the Ephesians, and that He gives 
rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with joy and glad- 
ness; that He even provides for the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
alr. 

Even men who make no profession 
of religion join in this thanksgiving. 
It is really true that the crops of the 
year are a gift from the Power that 
rules the world. The Christian knows 
this Power to be a person, and calls 
Him “Father.” The rationalist calls 
Him law, but goes far enough on this 
Thanksgiving Day to describe Him as 
the Power behind nature. He believes 
three hundred and sixty-four days in 
the year that some thing runs the 
world, but on Thanksgiving Day he 
spells thing with a capital T. 

One thing is clear, whether you call 
the Power that runs the world God or 
nature or law, He evidently has a defi- 
nite purpose and design in it; for we 
never have twelve months’ food ahead, 
and the world never starves. Crops 
are so arranged in different portions 
of the world that there is never food 
enough to glut the markets and de- 
prive the foods of the world of their 
money value. 

How can this be done without the 
farmer? If the Lord is to feed the 

world, the farmer must grow the crops. 
There is no food created by fiat. The 
Creator does not say, “Let there be 











a ” as He said, “Let there be light,” 
“Let there be a firmament in the 
He feeds the 


midet of the waters.” 
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world through co-operation with the 
farmer, and theréfore not irreverently, 
but as the statement of what we re- 
gard as a profound truth, we have said 
“God and the Farmer.” 


The farmer feeds the world in just 
the proportion that he obeys the laws 
which have been established, as the 
unbeliever would say, “by nature,” 
and as the Christian would say, “by 
the God of nature.” For after all, in 
the final analysis the laws of nature 
are simply the human expression of 
the Divine will. The writers in the 
Scriptures saw this clearly. The vision 
of it is obscured for us because we 
have become scientists more or less, 
and are familiar with “second causes,” 
which are only hinted at here and 
there in the Bible. It is by obeying 
the laws of nature that the farmer is 
able to produce crops and thus feed 
the world. His obedience to these 
laws intelligently or unintelligently 
measures the quantity of his crops. 

Would not farming be a much more 
interesting occupation, if farmers 
would realize that in the prosecution 
of their daily business they are actu- 
ally co-operating with the Father of 
all, whether they recognize Him as a 
Father or a force? Would there not 
be the highest satisfaction in realizing 
every day as we work in the field that 
we are actually co-operating not with 
a force but with a Father, whose open 
hand supplies the wants of every liv- 
ing thing? The larger the crop we 
grow and the better, the more full and 
complete is our co-operation with the 
Divine. 

Sometimes we feel that our Heaven- 
ly Father does not bother about the 
trifling things that are going on on the 
farm; that He would not realize this 
co-operation of the farmer with Him- 
self. On this point there is an inter- 
esting passage in Isaiah 28, with which 
our farmer readers may not be famil- 
iar, but which we take the liberty to 
quote: 

“Doth he that ploweth to sow plow 
continually? Doth he continually open 
and harrow his ground? When he hath 


leveled the face thereof (that is, pre-, 


pared a good seed bed), doth he not 
cast abroad the fitches (vetch), and 
scatter the cummin (a small seed used 
for flavoring), and put in the wheat 
in rows, and the barley in the appoint- 
ed place, and the spelt in the border 
thereof? for his God doth instruct him 
aright, and doth teach him.” Think 
of that; the farmer’s experience with 
the laws of nature teaching him how 
to do the will of God. 

Having grown his crop, he still fur- 
ther shows practical wisdom: “For 
the fitches are not threshed with a 
sharp threshing instrument, neither is 
a cart wheel turned about upon the 
cummin; but the fitches are beaten 
out with a staff (flail), and the cum- 
min with a rod.” 

Then he goes still farther: “Bread 
grain is ground; for he will not be al- 
ways threshing it: and though the 
wheel of his cart and his horses scat- 
ter it, he doth not grind it.” That is, 
the farmer will not make flour by beat- 
ing it out with a flail nor by running 


over it with the cart wheel nor tramp-. 


ing it with horses. He knows enough 
to take it to the mill. 

Now note the last verse of the chap- 
ter: “This (wisdom of the farmer) 
also cometh forth from Jehovah of 
hosts, who is wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in wisdom.” Let the 
farmer read this and remember that 
this practical farming wisdom has a 
Divine source. Therefore, even though 
he forgets his God, he is not forgotten 
by Him. Let us therefore while think- 
ing about our farming operations, 
boldly take the stand that we are not 
only the children of the Heavenly 
Father, but that in this job of feeding 
the world we are actually co-operating 
with Him, working under His eye, and 
meeting with His approval, if we care- 
fully observe the laws of nature, which 
are the expression of His will, and 
adapt ourselves to them, obeying them, 
so to speak, and thus bringing our- 
selves into a more full co-operation 
with the Intelligence that rules the 
world. 

Much of our happiness in life de- 
pends on our point of view. If we re- 
gard ourselves as looked down upon 
by other classes, as drudges, as slaves 
with unending toil, we must take the 
slave’s position in the world, and have 
the bearing of the slave and drudge, 
If we take the proper view of our- 
selves as co-operators with the. great 
Power that rules the world, then farm- 
ing becomes the most dignified occupa- 





tion on the face of the earth; and the 
measure of our dignity is measured by 
our success, by the larger crops we 
grow, by the extent and efficiency of 
our co-operation. 





PLANT INSECTS AND DISEASES. 


At this season of the year we receive 
a great many samples of insects and 
plants affected with diseases. We are 
always glad to tell the name of the in- 
sect or disease which is causing the 
trouble, and how; if possible, the dam- 
age may be prevented. The insects 
and diseases which bother the corn 
field, grain field and meadow are most 
of them very hard to reach directly, 
and the only practical way to handle 
them is by such indirect means as rota- 
tion of crops, early fall plowing, clean 
cultivation, etc. The garden pests, 
though, may be reached more directly, 
and it is concerning them that we now 
wish to give a few general directions. 

The insects of the garden are of two 
general kinds, those that bite and those 
tu.at suck. The cabbage worm, the 
potato beetle, and the melon bug, are 
common examples of the biters, while 
the plant lice are about the only suck- 
ers we usually find in the garden. To 
get the best of the ordinary garden 
pest that works above ground, it must 
first be known whether it is a biter or 
a sucker. If it is a biter, Paris green 
or arsenate of lead will almost surely 
fix it, while if the enemy is a sucker 
you must use kerosene emulsion, or 
tobacco concoction, both of which kill 
by touching. In brief, that is all there 
is to it, but experience in spraying 
proves to the operator that it is neces- 
sary to use more poison for some in- 
sects than for others, and also that 
some plants will not stand so much 
poison without injury as will others. 
For the average insect on the ordinary 
plant, however, the following propor- 
tions are good: 

1. Paris green: For each fifty gal- 
lons of spray take one-third of a pound 
of Paris green and one-third of a pound 
of unslaked lime. Slake the lime in a 
pint of water and make the Paris green 
into a paste with a small amount of 
water; then add both the lime and the 
Paris green to the fifty gallons and mix 
thoroughly. While the spraying is be- 
ing done, the mixture must be stirred 
constantly, as the Paris green does not 
dissolve in water and tends to settle 
to the bottom. If a sprayer can not be 
had, a poison dust may be made by 
mixing one part of Paris green with 
twenty or thirty parts of lime, flour or 
plaster. This mixture is good to use 
on young pants such as melons against 
the beetle, or cabbage plants against 
cabbage worms. 

2. Kerosene emulsion: Dissolve a 
half a pound of soap in one gallon of 
boiling hot water. Remove this from 
the stove and add, while still hot, two 
gallons of kerosene, and churn vigor- 
ously. For use, the resulting creamy 
mixture should be diluted with ten 
parts of water for hardy plants and 
with twenty parts of water for more 
tender plants. 

The diseases are harder to reach 
than the insects. After they have a 
foothold on a plant, nothing, as a gen- 
eral rule, can be done. In fighting dis- 
eases we may only so protect the plant 
with Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur 
or some similar fungicide as to pre- 
vent the disease spores from getting a 
start. The standard fungicide which 
is most effective in preventing all of 
such diseases as blight of the potato, 
the rot of apples, etc., from making 
headway is Bordeaux mixture, made as 
follows: 

Dissolve four pounds of copper sul- 
phate in twenty-five gallons of water; 
slake five pounds of lime in one gallon 
of water, and when completely slaked 
dilute with twenty-five gallons of wa- 
ter. In one barrel will be twenty-five 
gallons of copper sulphate solution, 
while in the other will be twenty-five 
gallons of lime solution. These two so- 
lutions are now poured together into a 
third barrel, thus making fifty gallons 
of Bordeaux mixture. This mixture 
should be put on within a few days 
after preparation, as it soon loses its 
efficiency. 

Twenty years ago diseases and in- 
sect pests caused much less trouble 
than now. As far as the insects are 
concerned, we think that the detruc- 
tion of large numbers of our insect- 
eating birds by the small boy, the pot- 
hunter, and the city sportsman has 
had much to do with their increase. 
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Encourage bird life, and the insect 
pests will diminish, and as a result the 
necessity for spraying will be greatly 
reduced. When the insect pests be- 
come less numerous, the fungus dis- 
eases will also spread less rapidly, as 
many of them are carried from one 
plant to another by insects. In Europe 
there are found insect pests and fun- 
gus diseases which have caused im- 
mense damage, and which, under our 
present laws, may be imported any 
time into the United States. Against 
these pests we must have legislation. 





THE BANKER AND THE FARMER. 


It has been a pleasure to Wallaces’ 
Farmer to call attention from time to 
time to things which indicate the co- 
operation which is growing up between 
the banker and the farmer. The bank- 
ers of the corn belt are coming more 


and more to realize that their prosper- 
ity depends very largely upon the pros- 
perity of the farmers in their communi- 
ties. During the past two or three 
years especially, bankers all over the 
central west have interested them- 
selves in promoting corn contests, 
short courses, institutes and other ac- 
tivities which tend fo raise the grade 
of farming. The latest thing in this 
line which we have noticed is the prop- 
osition by the Jersey State Bank, Jer- 
seyville, Illinois, to loan $3,000, or as 
much of that sum as may be required, 
on approved notes without interest un- 
til after the harvest of 1912, for the 
purchase of commercial fertilizers or 
ground limestone, to be used on wheat 
ground this fall. This will give the 
farmer an opportunity to harvest a 
crop grown on the fertilizer before it 
is necessary to pay the note given for 
the purchase. The propostion is open 
to any farmer in Jersey county, wheth- 
er he does business with the Jersey 
State Bank or not, and the bank is anx- 
ious to have each one try about forty 
acres. The ground bone costs about 
$3 an acre, where 200 pounds are used, 
and the limestone about $1 an acre, 
figuring one ton to the acre. 

Mr. -T. S. Chapman is president of 
this bank. We presume the thouglit 
he has in mind is that it will pay most 
of the farmers in Jersey county to use 
commercial fertilizer on their wheat, 
and he believes it so strongly that he 
is willing to loan the money without 
interest for the sake of persuading 
them to try it. If they find that the fer- 
tilizer pays well, of course, they will 
continue its use, and the bank will reap 
the benefit through the increased pros- 
perity of its patrons, and consequently 
increase the amount of business they 
do with the bank. 

In this connection we call attention 
to a service which the country banks 
can render the farmers of the central 
west, and which would be very much 
appreciated at the present time. Within 
the past two or three years the silo 
has *ecome very popular, especially in 
Iowa and the states immediately ad- 
je:ning. Thousands of silos have been 
purchased. Up to this time these have 
mostly been sold on a year’s time. Silo 
manufacturers have been greatly hin- 
dered in their business because of the 
large amount of paper of this sort that 
they have been obliged to carry. They 
have found it necessary to sell this 
paper to the banks in the larger cities 
and suffer a considerable discount. 
There is no good reason why the banks 
in the country districts should not fur- 
nish all the money needed to build 
silos. It is hard to think of any better 
paper for a bank than a silo note. It 
is given by the man who owns the 
farm; it is for a permanent improve- 
ment and is strictly high-class paper 
in every way. If the farmer could bof- 
row the money needed to buy the silo 
from his local bank, he could buy to 
better advantage by paying cash than 
when he asks for time. So valuable is 
the silo to the farmer that most of the 
country banks could afford to follow 
the example of the Jersey State Bank 
with regard to purchasing fertilizers, 
and offer to let out a reasonable 
amount of money without interest for 
the purpose of building silos. We sug- 
gest to our readers who contemplate 
the purchase of a silo that they con- 
sult their local bankers, arrange for 
borrowing the small amount needed, 


and then buy their silo for cash, there- - 


by getting for themselves the discount 
which the silo manufacturer has been 
giving to the city banks. And we sug- 
gest to our banker friends that they be 
free with their loans for this purpose. 
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WHAT IS HAY MAKING? 


The farmer can push his clover har- 
vest on fairly rapidly, if he has a cor- 
rect theory ‘as to hay-making. During 
the whole period of the life of any 
grass or any other plant there is a 
constant stream of moisture, sap we 
cal it, passing from the soil into the 
root hairs, from the. root hairs into the 
rootlets, from the rootlets into the 
root, from the root to the stalk, and 
from the stalk into the elaves; and the 
watery part of it is passed out through 
the leaves into the atmosphere. All 
plants take their food in liquid form, 
and the solids that constitute the dry 
matter of the plant are thus taken up, 
combined with the carbon that comes 
from the air, and thus form the sub- 
stance of the plant. 

Now, hay-making is simply cutting 
off the plant from its contact with the 
earth, and then evaporating through 
the leaves the water that remains in 
the stalk. We say, “evaporating 
through the leaves;” remember that 
this is the natural course of moisture 
through the plant. 

If clover hay particularly, or alfalfa 
hay, is to be at its best, this water 
must be evaporated through the leaves 
before the leaf structure of the plant 
is destroyed by the hot sun. Usually 
in hay making we have hot weather, 
and if the leaves are exposed to the 
very hot sun for a day or even half a 
day, the leaf structure is destroyed 
and the remaining water must be evap- 
orated through the stalk, which is an 
entirely unnatural method. 

When the good wife picks a bouquet 
she always puts the flowers in water, 
knowing that the water in the bowl or 
vase will continue to pass up through 
the stems into the leaves, and the flow- 
ers will keep sometimes for an aston- 
ishing length of time. She aims to pre- 
vent just what the farmer wants to ac- 
complish. She wants to keep her flow- 
ers fresh by maintaining the supply of 
water. He wants to get rid of the sap 
or water in the stalk and get the hay 
into the barn. 

Farmers have often noticed that 
when a heavy swath of clover is cut 
during moist weather and allowed to 
stand in the swath without being 
moved in any way, that the leaves in 
the upper part will remain quite green, 
while the leaf structure of the upper 
part is entirely destroyed. Take the 
leaf away from the air, or, rather, keep 
the air and sun away from the leaf, 
and your clover will not cure at all, or 
at any rate, cure very slowly. Herein 
lies the philosophy of tedding your 
swath, that is, exposing it to the air. 
Herein lies also the philosophy of a 
side delivery rake, in that it turns the 
swath over and makes it small, so that 
the air blows through and the sun 
shines only on a small part of the pro- 
posed hay. The objection to the large 
windrow is that it does not allaw this 
free exposure. 

Making hay, therefore, is simply 
handling it in such a way that it.will 
be exposed as much as possible to the 
air, and for as short a time as possible 
to the hot sun. In good hay making 
as much depends on the wind as upon 
the sun. Given a moderate tempera- 
ture, a north or northwest wind, and 
there is no trouble about making hay 
out of clover in full bloom; but given 
a very hot day, an east wind and a 
muggy atmosphere, and it is one of the 
most difficult problems on the farm. 

In short, the making of hay is sim- 
ply ‘evaporating the moisture before 
the leaf structure is destroyed by the 
hot sun. It goes without saying that 
no farmer who is making hay cares to 
evaporate more moisture than is nec- 
essary. Therefore, he does not start 
the mower when the dew is heavy on 
the grass in the morning. We do not 
always realize how much dew an acre 
of clover will hold; and it is better to 
let the young man plow corn an hour 
or two in the morning, or hoe in the 
garden, than to have him store up a 
surplus of moisture for you to evapor- 
ate during the rest of the day. 

The best hay is usually made by put- 
ting it in cocks. This is not practical, 
however, where there is a large acre- 
age and under western conditions. It 
is not so necessary, at any rate, in the 
west, with its drier atmosphere and 
more general winds. We are practi- 
cally shut up to the method of getting 
the hay into the barn without going 
to the trouble of putting it in cock, or 
else covering it. Nor is it advisable 
to put more hay in the windrow than 
you are reasonably certain of getting 
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into the barn before it gets wet. We 
‘have seen farmers hurry to get their 
clover in windrow and cock for fear 
of rain. If rain does come, you had 
better take the rain on the swath than 
on the windrow, for the reason that if 
the rain be heavy, this windrow will 
to be shaken out, and in shaking it 
out it will suffer very serious damage. 
We have had hay put in windrow that 
after having had a heavy rain was not 
worth shaking out, due to the great 
amount of fungus and resulting in such 
heating as sometimes under certain 
conditions occurs on clover. 

If clover that has been cured is put 
in the cock and a heavy rain comes, it 
is very greatly damaged. Green clo- 
ver sheds water fairly well, but well- 
cured clover, especially it of the mam- 
moth variety, sheds it badly; and if 
the cock is wet through to the bottom, 
just as good a way as any is to let it 
stand till winter. Half of it will be 
good anyhow, and that is quite as much 
good hay as you will get out of it if 
you shake it out and handle it again. 

While we would not cut clover hay 
early in the morning, with the dew on 
it, we would not hesitate to cut it late 
in the evening. It will take no damage 
from dew if it has not begun to cure, 
and it will hold a much smaller amount 
of dew in the swath than standing. 
That small amount will be on the sur- 
face and readily evaporated after the 
sun rises. In fact, when we used to 
make a good deal of clover hay we fol- 
lowed this practice of cutting late in 
the evening before the dew falls. Then 
should rain come, it need give no con- 
cern, for clover will keep when green 
in the swath. 

Time is often saved by this method. 
Again, if a tedder is used and the grass 
kept in small windrows, however 
formed, it is possible in good weather 
to get the hay in the barn inside of 
twenty-four hours from the time of cut- 
ting; and this is about as quick work 
as could be expected. 





ARGENTINE CHILLED BEEF. 


In an article in a recent issue we 
made the statement that no chilled 
beef had as yet been shipped from The 
Argentine either to the United States 
or Great Britain except an experiment- 


ment of chilled beef across the equator 
is difficult. lt seems that in this state- 
ment we were incorrect. Mr. James E. 
Downing, a friend in the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, kindly 
sends us the following data taken from 
the annual reports on frozen meat 
trade, as furnished by the Continental 
Consignment and Distributing Com- 
pany, London: 

“Argentine chilled beef exports to 
England in 1910 amounted to 2,700,041 
hundredweights, an increase of 884,429 
hundredweights over 1909. Frozen 
beef exports were 1,336,730 quarters, a 
decrease of 139,395 quarters compared 
with 1909. 

“Chilled beef exports from the Uni- 
ted States to England have declined 
from 3,180,291 hundredweights in 1901 
to 477,174 bhundredweights in 1910. * 
* * The meat retains its high char- 
acter and its hold on a certain section 
of the trade, but as a controlling in- 
fluence it has ceased to exist. 

“Mr. J. D. Whelpley, in his report 
on ‘Meat in Argentine,’ issued Novem- 
ber, 1910, says: ‘Summarized, it may 
be said that the most important aspect 
of the meat situation in the Argentine 
Republic is the growing influence of 
United States capital in that direction. 
The American companies, which con- 
trol materially the meat supply of the 
United States, entered the Argentine 
field barely a half dozen years ago, but 
have already attained a commanding 
position by reason of their capital and 
progressive methods. The two avowed- 
ly North American companies are al- 
ready shipping about a third of the 
total export of frozen beef and mutton 
and more than half of the chilled beef. 
This latter aspect is most important, 
because chilled beef represents the lat- 
est and highest development of the 
meat industry. It has practically been 
built up in Argentina by the American 
companies and in the space of less 
than half a dozen years. Beginning at 
almost nothing in 1905, export chilled 
beef has grown until the first six 
months of 1910 it outstripped the froz- 
en product. For the year 1909 the 
seven freezing companies of Argen- 
tina exported as follows: 2,661,343 
' carcasses frozen mutton and lamb; 





al shipload or two, because the ship- | 





1,459,217 quarters frozen beef, and 
1,051,465 quarters chilled beef.’” 

It will be seen, therefore that the 
argument against the admission of 
meats from Argentina free, as pro- 
posed by the farmers’ free bill now 
before congress, is much stronger than 
we had anticipated. In the article in 
question, we assumed on the basis of 
experimental shipments that’ the 
problem of shipping chilled beef 
across the equator would sooner or 
later be solved; and that if the tariff 
should be removed from fresh meats, 
and especially if congress should 
grant ship subsidies, the packing in- 
dustry would naturally supply our At- 
lantic and Gulf coast with.meats from 
the Argentine, if they could do it 
cheaper than from the packing houses 
in Chicago and Kansas City. There 
is no patriotism in the beef trust. It 
is a cold-blooded, money-making prop- 
osition. 

We need not tell our readers what 
this would do to the farmers of the 
west. Under pretense of helping the 
farmers in their competition with Can- 
ada, which would mean nothing what- 
ever in the matter of beef or pork, it 
is proposed to put us right up against 
the most deadly competition which we 
could possibly meet. SFortunately, 
there is no danger of this bill passing 
the senate. This is not the first time 
that, under pretense of helping the 
farmer, he has been stabbed under the 
fifth rib; nor do we presume it will 
be the last, unless farmers cut them- 
selves loose from their political alli- 
ances and vote for their own interests. 


CLOVER ROOT BORER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In the fore part of April I had a 
fine piece of clover that promised a 
good crop; but now it is all dead. On 
investigation I find that there are two 
small worms or grubs to be found in 
each plant. I would like to know what 
these are, and if they will infect the 
clover sown this spring, as I have a 
new seeding beside this field. The 
neighbors are complaining of the same 
trouble. One neighbor * accidentally 
burned part of his clover field this 
spring, and said that on this piece 
there was a fine stand.” 

This is the clover root borer, one of 
the most serious of the clover pests. 
If our correspondent could have 
watched his field very closely early in 
May he might have found a brownish- 
black beetle about an eighth of an 
inch long, and if he were very patient 
and observing he could have noticed 
the female bettle burrowing into the 
ground and making a little hole in clo- 
ver roots and laying eggs therein. A 
week later he might have found that 
these had hatched into the little, whit- 
ish-colored maggots which he now 
knows have killed his clover. The diet 
of these maggots is clover roots. They 
eat inward and downward until the 
heart of the roots is quite destroyed. 
For several months yet these pests 
will continue their damage. Then they 
will go through a resting stage and 
change into beetles. Most of the 
beetles will remain in the clover roots 
until next spring, when they will come 
out to cause further damage. 

We suspect that a great many of 
our readers have clover fields which 
are badly damaged by this insect. This 
they may not know, thinking that the 
trouble with their clover is dry weath- 
er. We suggest to them that they go 
out in their clover fields and pull up 
several plants and see if the roots are 
not burrowed out. There is no diffi- 
culty whatever in determining the 
presence of the clover root borer. What 
good does it do to know that a field is 
infested? Well, when we know this 
and are acquainted with the life his- 
tory, several things are suggested. Evi- 
dently new clover fields next the in- 
fested one will not be troubled until 
the beetles come out next spring. 

Little or nothing can be done to pro- 
tect a given field from the ravages of 
the clover root borer. Our correspond- 
ent states that a neighbor of his, by 
burning over his field, apparently 
avoided the damage. We do not see 
how this can be unless the burning 
were done as the beetles were laying 
their eggs, and thus resulted in their 
destruction, or else the burning may 
have given the clover such a setback 
that the beetles at egg-laying time 
were not attracted to it. 

The only way to prevent damage by 
the clover root borer, so far as we 
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know, is to plow up infested fields as 
soon as possible siter harvesting the 
first crop of bey. This destroys the 
maggots before they can change into 
beetles. Damaged fields should never 
be allowed.to go over to a third year, 
since the infestation becomes worse 
and worse. 





GET LIVESTOCK ON YOUR FARM. 


We have never felt like urging farm- 
ers to start in the livestock business 
when prices were high, because we 
know that when prices get very high, 
they are just as certain to fall as the 
sun is to set; but when prices begin 
to fall and people want to sell their 


livestock, then is the time for you to 
buy. We did not feel like urging the 
farmer, when corn was worth sixty to 
seventy-five cents a bushel, and the 
price of hogs soaring, to go into the 
livestock business. We felt then that 
it was better for him for the time be- 
ing to sell his corn. But now that corn 
is away down and other farm products 
proportionately, as well as the finished 
product, it is a good time to go into 
the livestock business. 

Now, don’t jump into it; for if you 
have never been in it befor2, you have 
a new business to learn, and you will 
learn it cheaper by comméncing with 
a small number and caring for them 
intelligently, than you will by plung- 
ing in head foremost and without any 
thought. 

The man who has raised corn and 
wheat and oats all his life may imag- 
ine that he can handle the livestock 
business. Has not his neighbor been 
doing it, and is not he as smart as his 
neighbor? He may be as smart in other 
things, but in this he can not be. He 
has had no opportunity to be, and there 
are lots of things about livestock that 
can not be learned from books or pa- 
pers. There is a knack about handling 
livestock of any kind that, like most 
things worth having, can be acquired 
only by doing it. 

Now as to the kind of livestock, that 
depends on the tastes of the man main- 
ly. Some men do finely in growing 
young cattle, but are not worth much 
when it comes to finishing them for 
the market. There are men who suc- 
ceed well with dairy cows; men who 
will think about balanced rations; men 
who are not afraid or ashamed or too 
lazy to milk, and do not object to be- 
ing home morning and evening at tlie 
same hour; men who know how to 
grow a calf by hand, and can teach a 
calf to drink with its head down in- 
stead of up without inward profanity— 
these are the men who should choose 
dairy cows for their livestock. 

Some men do finely with brood 
mares; other men are poison to horses 
and ought to have mules. Possibly if 
the United States government succeeds 
in raising enough zebroids, which are 
a cross between the zebra’and the don- 
key, they wiil have just about what 
will fit them; but that’s a long ways 
off yet. 

There are other men who succeed 
with sheep, and there are men who 
want to kick a sheep every time they 
see one. These iast should not bother 
with sheep at all, but nearly every man 
is competent to handle some kind of 
livestock if he will set himself to it. 

We are asked why every farmer, 
without exception, should have some 
kind of livestock on his farm. Simply 
because, speaking generally, you can 
not keep up the fertility of your farm 
without it. There are a few men who 
can; men who live near town, where 
they can get manure for the hauling, 
and perhaps get something for hauling 
it away; men who have the nerve to 
turn under a crop of clover in blossom; 
in other words, men who in some way 
can keep up the vegetable matter in 
their soil without making it at home. 
All farmers, however, need to keep 
livestock for two reasons: to maintain 
the fertility of their land permanently, 
and to find a market for the by-prod- 
ucts of the farm that ordinarily would 
go largely to waste. Now these two 
reasons are sufficient. 

Sometimes we hear it stated that if 
everybody goes into livestock, the price 
will go down. Don’t worry about every- 
body going into it. Changes in a large 
territory from farming to livestock do 
not come so rapidly as all that. They 
will come slowly, but they will come 
just as fast as the market for livestock 
products increases, and that is faster 
than the average man is likely to go 
into the business. 
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There Are Many Vegetables 
That Can be Canned at Home 


ONLY IN : 4 : 
THE 


All fruits, vegetables, fish and meats may be 
cauned in season amd served any time of the 
year, tasting as fresh and delicious as at any 
time of canning. 

“T have used the Economy Jars with perfect 
snecess for two years, preserving corn, peas, 

ns, tomatoes, asparagus, as Well as all kinds 
of berries and fruits. Would use nothing else in 
my homeagain.’’ Mrs. A. P. Guy, Wishok, N.D. 
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No Leaky Rubber Ring, The Feom- 
No Glass Top to the onl 
No Poisoa- , eons Bo 


past. 

The public has de- 
creed that rubber 
rings are unsaniiary. 
They decay and let 
in air which causes 
contents to mould 
andspoll, Pure food 
commissioners have 
deaounced zinc caps 
as unhealthy and 
dangerous to use for 
home canning. 

The Economy Jar 
uses no zinc cap, no 
uneven, leaky glass 
top, no rabber ring. 
It seals airtight, as 
no other jar fas ever 
been sealed by 
means of a gold 
enameled cap which 
has a patent airtight 
sanitary composition 
gasket. It seals it- 
self by air pressure 
and is strongly en- 
dorsed by all health 
JAR TRADE MARK. aathorities, 


To Advertise the AIRTIGHT ECONOMY JAR 
we will give 


Free meng ECONOMY Jars 


*s Hall Silver, 1066, 


in 
Sectional Plate Silver Tea Spoons 
(Solid Sitver the Only Better) 
Three Full Size Teaspoons with every doz. Economy 
Jars. One Full Size Teaspoon with every doz. Extra 


omy Jars. 
You want a half dozen or doen 
of these spoons—FREE “or 


How to Secure Silverware 

There are two large hand ia 
Jar Trade Marks printed on 
the ends of each case of 
Eoonomy Jars, and one 
small Trade Mark printed 
on each carton of Economy 
Caps contained in each case, 
also one small Trade Mark 
oe on each carton of 






































xtra Caps. (A few cases 

of Economy Jars are in the 

market without the Jar your 
Trade Mark. If you do table 
not find printed on the end ey They 
of each case the Jar Trade are 
Mark, cut out the firm jf warrant- 
mame “Kerr Glass” on edtowear 
@ases and send it in tous many 
and it will be just as good years. 
@ coupon as the Jar Trade We will 
Mark). Cot out one Jar exchange 
Trade asabovede. & any spoon 
seri bed , from case or car- that shows 
ton. and mail te us with wear under 
14 cents U. 8. stamps for A5 years. 
Dostaxe, Packie, etc. henry oom 
and we will present to SPOONS are 
you oneteaspoon. Two worth $4.00 a 
Trade Marks and 2s« cozen; $1.00 
U. 8. stamps for twe Jor aoe ch 
teas: three Trade one each, ih 
Marks and 42 cents U Jar Trade Marks 


you get $4.00 
worth of beauti- 
ful teaspoons for 
$1.68. Yousave 58c 


S. stamps for three 
teaspoons, etc. These 
teaspoons are the 


genuine full size fa. / 

snous King’s Hall Sil. every time you buy 
ver, 1066, Sectional one dozenEconomy 
Plate Silver T ea- Jars. Buy two doz- 
spoons. The finest en Economy Jars 


and secure set of six 


and best silver - 
beautiful teaspoons. 


ed ware inthe 








world, You will Buy four dozen Jars 

be delighted and get complete set 

with the u- of one dozen tea- 

. pattern spoons. Buy the 

and proud jars now while this 

to dis. free offer is still 

play ¥ \ in effect. 

— “alee oy Can Meats in 

} av o0 wii at Economy Jars 

Motel ot tevo'n Tegere Griswold, Ja., 

om bg S* »% May 23, 111. 

OCG MOE PORE Kerr Glass Mig. 

AST - Masts 3" ors »¥ Co.: Have used 






i 3k BAL i feed, ie Economy 
wy 8 6 pSer owort oh a my 
Fulpor CF-78 i Oy at butchering 






iogy/ time I can ribs 
and backbones. 
The meat canned 
in Economy Jars 
are justexactly like 
fresh pork. Much 
better than the cured 
meat. 


OG CetEC 
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Mrs. F. A. SMITH, 

Buy Economy Jars today from your dealer and 

start your set of free spoons. If your dealer is out 

of momy Jars be sure to write us. We will re- 

fer you to a dealer who has a stock on hand and 
you a beoklet of valuable recipes free. 


Kerr Glass Mfg. Co. 


102 z Branch Offices: 
oyt Street, In Principal Cities 
Portland, Ore. throughout the U. S. 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


OYSTER SHELL SCALE. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
scaly apple tree twig and writes: 

“The apple tree twigs affected as 
the one I am sending look as if they 
will die. What can I do with them?” 

Oyster shell scale causes the affect- 
ed twigs to look very peculiar. Imag- 
ine a large number of narrow, long 
oyster shells, gray-brown in color and 
about one-eighth of an inch in length, 
tightly attached to an apple tree twig. 
To all appearances these oyster shell 
scales are lifeless, but although mo- 
tionless each scale contains a plant 
louse or else eggs laid by one of these 
lice. The scale itself is merely a pro- 
tective covering under which the lice 
may suck out the juice of the bark 
without being molested. 

In the summer-time very little can 
be done to kill scales, although spray- 
ing with kerosene emulsion will do 
considerable good. Kerosene emulsion 
is made by dissolving one-half pound 
of soap in a gallon of boiling water, 
and adding to this solution while still 
hot, but after being reméved from the 
stove, two gallons of kerosene, and 
then churning back end forth thor 
oughly. This is used as a spray after 
being diluted with fifteen parts of 
water. 

The time to stamp out the scale 
trouble completely is in the late fall 
or early spring, when there are no 
leaves on the trees. Lime sulphur is 
the spray to use at this time. It may 
be bought already prepared, or made 
at home from lime, sulphur and water 
mixed in the proportions of twenty 
pounds of stone lime, fifteen pounds of 
flour of sulphur, and water to make 
fifty gallons. Twenty gallons of the 
water is brought to a boil and the 
stone lime and sulphur added, the sul- 
phur being first made into a paste by 
mixing with a small amount of water. 
The resulting mfxture is boiled for 
about three-fourths of an hour until 
a clear solution results. This, after 
being diluted to fifty gallons, is ready 
to apply, It should be put on while 
warm. A thorough spraying with eith- 
er the commercial or home-made lime- 
sulphur preparation will get the best 
of all scales. The keynote of success 
is thoroughness in application, since if 
a single branch of an affected tree is 
missed the trouble may break out 
again as bad as ever the next year. 





TRESPASSING BULL. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am constrained to ask informa- 
tion concerning the trespass of a 
neighbor's bull. If A’s part of the di- 
vision is four barbed wires with posts 
one rod apart, tight and in good shape, 
to what extent is B liable for the tres- 
pass of his bull upon A’s pure-bred 
yearling heifers? I now have five 
calves of such a cross, and may have 
more, notwithstanding the many kind- 
ly admonitions and solicitations given 
my neighbor for two years. Any sug- 
gestions you might give for the settle- 
ment of such a mix I would greatly 
appreciate. I would like to keep peace 
with my neighbor, but I do not like to 
pay too high a price.” 

Our correspondent is undergoing a 
very common experience. Probably 
most of the breeders of pure-Dred cat- 
tle have, in addition to the natural per- 
plexities of the business, found it nec- 
essary to defend their cows from the 
assaults of scrub bulls maintained by 
their neighbors. The unwillingness to 
have trouble with one’s neighbor adds 
to the difficulty, and, we think, usuaily 
increases rather than lessens it. No 
one has yet pointed out a good reason 
why the man who is endeavoring to 
build up a pure-bred herd and improve 
the stock of the neighborhood should 
submit to heavy financial loss through 
the carelessness of a neighbor who 
persists in maintaining scrub stock. 
The law gives the breeder of improved 
stock adequate protection. It requires 
the owner of any stallion, jack, bull, 
boar or buck to restrain the same, and 
authorizes any person to take posses- 
sion of any such animal running at 
large in the county in which he lives 
or in which he occupies or uses real 
estate, and give notice thereof to any 
constable in the county, who shall sell 
the animal at public auction for cash, 
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“Mother—Come for a 
19? 


ride tonight 


**You’ve worked hard today and are tired. Nothing will rest 


you like a spin of a few miles in the evening air. 
We don’t have to think now how hard it is on 


resting, too. 
them when we drive. 


The horses are 


‘*Wasn’t it good of Dad to buy us boys a Cartercar. He said 


today that he never did see the work go quite so fast. 


Who 


wouldn’t work when there is pleasure ahead at the end of the 


day? Come on—we’re ready. Honk! 


Honk!!’’ 


(“Notice To Parents.”) 


If you want to solve the problem of how to keep your boys and 
girls at home on the farm, write tonight for a Cartercar catalogue. 
The Cartercar is an automobile with the ‘‘Troubie Parts’’ left out. 


It has no clutch to sli 


no gears to strip—no grease packing to 


renew—no universal joints—no shaft drives to twist—no_bevel 


gears to howl—no noise—and has only one control lever. 


It will 


climb a 50% grade, and will go through mud and sand as will no 


other car, and costs little to operate. 


hours. 


Anyone can drive in a few 


“If you will write me personally, I 


will give you a lot of automobile facts 


which will prove valuable.’’ 


HARRY R. RADFORD, 





Pontiac, 


Cartercar Company, 
Michigan. 











giving ten days’ notice of the time and 
place of sale, and out of the proceeds 
of the sale pay all costs and damage 
done by said animal, and pay the re- 
mainder, if any, into the county treas- 
ury for the use of the county. The law 
also provides that any animal trespass- 
ing upon land fenced as provided by 
law may be distrained by the owner of 
such land, and held for all damages 
done thereon, and the owner of the 
land from which the animal escaped is 
also liable for damages if it escapes 
in consequence of his neglect to main- 
tain his part of a lawful partition 
fence. Or, instead of taking up the 
trespassing animal, the one who has 
suffered injury because of it may bring 
an action against the owner, and may 
join therein the owner of the land from 
which it escaped, if he is liable there- 
for. In other words, he may sue both 
the occupant of the land and the own- 
er, if he is liable, for any damages 
sustained. 

The Towa supreme court has held 
that the owner of a pure-bred cow that 
is got in calf by an iil-bred and unpedi- 
greed bull while running at large, may, 
in an action at court, recover damages 
from the owner of such bull, which 
damages are to be measured by the dif- 
ference in the value of the cow for the 
purpose of breeding fine stock before 
meeting such bull and afterwards. We 
believe breeders of pure-bred stock 
would save trouble in the long run if 
they would notify neighbors who per- 
mit bulls to run in adjoining pastures 
that they will hold them strictly to ac- 
count for any damages sustained in 
ease these bulls break through into 
their pastures. The success of the 
breeder of pure stock depends upon the 
integrity of his breeding operations. 
If he dilly dallies in this matter of 
neighbors’ bulls breaking into his pas- 
tures, he not only suffers the damage 
they cause by getting some of his pure- 
bred cows with calf, but he suffers still 
further damage in having his methods 
called in question. In some cases 
where the neighbor has only a few 
cows to breed, the pure-bred breeder 
could much better afford to offer to 
breed these cows to his pure-bred bulls 
for nothing rather than incur fhe risk 
from a scrub bull running next to his 
pasture. 








SWEET CLOVER. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“When is the proper time to sow 
sweet clover, with timothy in the fall 
or with clover in the spring? How 
long will sweet clover live if it is kept 
cut off or pastured off? Will it die 
if let go to seed? Do you consider 
sWeet clover as good for pasture, hay 
and building up the soil as common 
red clover?” 

Sufficient sweet clover experience 
has not yet accumulated for anyone to 
state definitely just when is the best 
time for seeding. In the present state 
of our knowledge we would consider 
that seeding with a light grain crop 
in the spring would be as good a way 
as any. Our second choice would be 
to seed like alfalfa in August. Seed- 
ing with timothy in the fall might be 
successful, but we would be afraid of 
winter killing. 

Sweet clover is generally recognized 
as a biennial, dying the second year 
after it has produced seed. If it were 
not allowed to produce seed the second 
year, we suspect, although we do not, 
know for certain, that it would live 
over as a perennial till it got a chance 
to reproduce itself by seed. 

The exact value of sweet clover as a 
pasture and hay plant has not yet 
been determined. The plant has many 
friends who hold as a pasture plant 
it is unexcelled, and that when cut for 
hay at the proper time it is fully equal 
to clover or alfalfa. Our own experi- 
ence has convinced us that sweet clo- 
ver when pastured or cut for hay at 
the proper time may be very nearly 
equal to red clover or alfalfa. The 
woody, bitter character of the plant, 
however, makes necessary the use of 
judgment in handling it. 

Although there may be considerable 
discussion about the value of sweet 
clover as a hay and pasture plant, yet 
as a soil builder its high value is un- 
questionable. Analyses show that an 
acre of sweet clover will add to the 
soil full three times as much humus- 
forming material and nearly twice as 
much nitrogen as will the ordinary 
acre of red clover, 
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THE MALE wa THE FEMALE 


Times change, and men’s ideas 
change with them, slowly, sometimes 
very slowly, but none the less surely. 
Time was when the male man had the 
utmost contempt for the female hen as 
a hen, which, oddly enough, was con- 
nected with the utmost respect for the 
product of the hen—the eggs—when 
fresh, and almost idolatrous worship 
for the finished product of the egg— 
fried chicken—tender, toothsome, sat- 
isfying both to sight at the table and 
to the feelings of his “innards.” But 
for the female hen, personally, he had 
no respect. For did she not sit in the 
manger or fight with the horses for 
feed in the feed box? Did she not 
gather up the shelled corn when he 
fed his pigs? Did she not persist in 
hatching her brood in the salt barrel, 
and fight for possession when he went 
to get salt for his cattle on Sabbath 
afternoon? Worse still, did she not 
roost on his machinery, if he had a 
shelter for it; and did he not some- 
times find her marks on the new buggy 
when he was dressed and ready to 
hitch up and go to church Sabbath 
mornings? And, alas! does he not find, 
when he comes to crank up the auto- 
mobile for a spin, that she has beer 
there before him and left her mark? 
Did she not disturb the peace of the 
family by scratching in the garden, 
and thus forcing him to build much 
against his will a fence of palings or 
woven wire around it? 

How could he have respect for such 
a beast as this? He found out in time 
that the fence around the garden, fur- 
nished no protection for his tools and 
his stables. So in desperation he con- 
cluded to build a poultry yard, at which 
the good wife smiled in secret, inward- 
ly rejoicing with joy unspeakable; for 
then he was forced to build a hen 
house and coops as well. Secretly, the 
good wife bought a setting of pure-bred 
eggs; and the farmer, as the chickens 
grew up, began to have respect for the 
female hen, and “coughed up” five dol- 
lars for a cock fit to associate with 
her, and kept his temper when his bet- 
ter half said something about an incu- 
bator. She (the better half) took heart 
and hope and asked for the surplus of 
eggs and poultry as pin money; and 
soon demonstrated that the female hen 
could make more out of a bushel of 
grain than the finest pig that ever was 
pigged. Then the male man began to 
respect the female hen, took off his 
hat to her, so to speak, and could be 
heard bragging at the corner grocery 
about the profit “his” hens had given 
him this year, and talking wisely and 
learnedly about the value of the little 
things on the farm. 

There is a moral to this story, illus- 
trated as it is in the every-day life on 
the farm: We treat with contempt 
those we wrong. We ultimately are 
obliged to respect those, whether male 
men or female women or female hens, 
who insist on their rights and privi- 
leges and compel us to do them jus- 
tice. And in all this, down deep in 
our hearts, there is a feeling that we 
ourselves, there is a feeling that we 
all the madder at those to whom we do 
the wrong. 


COUGH IN PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What can I do to check the cough 
with which our little pigs are troubled? 
There are 118 of them, and they are 
affected more or less, being about three 
or four weeks old. Some of them cough 
so hard that they bleed out of the nose 
and mouth.” 

Cough is not a disease; it is merely 
the sign that there is some other trou- 
ble. In the summer-time this other 
trouble is generally worms; probably 
of the lungs, but possibly of the stom- 
ach or intestines. If worms are no- 
ticed to be coughed up from the lungs, 
treatment may be given for lung 
worms as described in our issue of 
May 26th. If worms are noticed in the 
droppings, treatment may be given for 
stomach and intestinal worms, as we 
have often suggested, with iron sul- 
phate. 

Cough is sometimes due to a nerv- 
ous disorder. Especially is this likely 
to be the case with young pigs where 
there are no signs of worms and no 
cold is causing the trouble. Doctor 
McIntosh states that this disease does 
not, as a general thing, disturb the 
health of the animal. Treatment rec- 
ommended is tincture of asafetida in 
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HE prosperous farmers of 
the country are those who have 


taken advantageofevery possible 
means of comme time and money. On their 
farms you will find gasoline pumping engines 
~—telepnonce—tne most modern and practical 
agricultural implements—automobiles and every other 
known device that shaves down time and makes men 
and things move and produce quicker, and with more 
efficiency. And it is a fact that on the majority of these 
same prosperous farms you will find an 





in service helping these men to make and save their money. The farmer 
buys the Overland purely and simply because he needs it in his business. 
He buys it because he knows that it is built to work as he needs it too. He 
wants a good strong, reliable car—one that has enough dependable power 
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ages near you. 


check them over at your leisure. 


value for the price than any other car made. 
Model 51 at $1250 (shown below) and compare it with any other $1500 
to $1700 car on the market. See how you can make twelve hundred and 
| fifty dollars go as far as seventeen hundred. Go to several of the ga 

Look over all the different cars. Compare what t 
offer with the Overland. Take the specifications of each one home and 
ust because you cannot pick the car 
to pieces from a mechanical standpoint, that is no reason why you should not know 
| that 110 inch wheel base is better value for your money than 06. 


Get in touch with our dealer today.¥ Write us and we will send you his name and 
address as well as an interesting Overland book, This gives you the whole story. Ask 
for Catalogue F36 


The Willys-Overland Company 6%7%: 








Model 51—30 H. P.—110 inch Wheel 
Base—Tires 34x3/4~Five Passenger 


to take him any place, any time, under any condition, 
And the shrewd man that investigates the Overland car, finds in it greater 
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dram doses three times daily. An even 


better remedy is oil of garlic in from 
ten to fifteen drop doses three times 
daily, the doses being sweetened with 
a little sugar syrup. In time, however, 
nervous cough will run its course and 
the pig will recover without any seri- 
ous permanent damage. 

Another and more serious trouble + 
causing cough is that disease known 
as sniffles. In this case there is gen- 
erally a thick, yellowish discharge from 
the nose, which is often streaked with 
blood. The-affected animals become 
very poor in flesh and their faces are 
often deformed. The end is generally 
fatal. The cause of this trouble is gen- 
erally a lack of mineral elements, es- 
pecially lime. Feeding a straight corn 
ration is one of the surest ways of 
bringing on the trouble. For treat- 
ment we suggest feeding an abundance 
of such feeds as oil meal, shorts, skim- 
milk, etc., in addition to corn. It 





should help the affected pigs to give 
them lime water to drink. Treatment 
at best does but little good, and com- 
plete recovery of affected animals is 
rare. 

Sometimes cough is caused by dusty 
pens. Again, it may be due fo pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, or sore throat. 





Summing up the whole matter, we 


suggest that in the first place a careful 
lookout be kept for worms, and if their 
presence is detected treatment be 
given accordingly. In all cases, nitro- 
genous, bone-building feeds, such as 
oil meal, shorts, skim-milk, etc., should 
be fed in connection with corn. The 
quarters should be clean, well venti- 
lated, and free from dust. Such treat- 
ment will prevent most cases of cough 
and cure many. One of our Minnesota 
subscribers wrote us last year that he 
found dosing with the following when 
his pigs commenced to cough and get 
out of condition gave him excellent re- 
sults: 

Madder, one pound; sulphur, one 
pound; salt-peter, one pound; resin, 
one pound; black antimony, one-half 
pound; copperas, one and one-half 
pounds; asafetida, one-half pound; ar- 
senic, one ounce. These ingredients 
a-e powdered finely and mixed thor- 
oughly and used at the rate of one 
tablespoonful to twenty-five shoats, in 
the slop. 





ALSIKE CLOVER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When shall I cut alsike clover for- 
hay? The heads are just turning brown 
at the present time. Is the seed in 





the first or second crop? Some say 
that alsike will not make much of a 
second crop. Does alsike root as deep- 
ly as red clover? Will it enrich the 
soil as much as the ordinary red or 
the mammoth clover?” 

Alsike produces but one crop of hay 
or seed. The aftermath is very light. 
As with the other clovers, the proper 
time to cut alsike for hay is when it is 
just going out of full bloom, and about 
one-third of the heads are turned 
brown. 

No, alsike does not root as deeply as 
red clover. Its root system seems to 
spread out more and does not go down 
so directly to the subsoil. Although 
we have no figures on the subject, we 
feed quite sure that alsike does not 
enrich the soil as much as either the 
common red or the mammoth clover, 
since it grows so much less rankly 
and roots less deeply. The particular 
field for alsike is on low land or on 
slightly acid soils where the other clo- 
vers do not grow readily. It may also 
be used to a splendid advantage in 
pasture mixtures, a couple of pounds 
of seed being used to the acre. Alsike 
clover hay is of the very best quality, 
the objection to it being the lack of 
quantity. As a seed crop alsike is 
surer than any of the other clovers: 
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BA Door HANGER 


Be rid of these pests and end 
your hanger troubles forall time 
by using 


Louden’s 
Bird Proof Hangers 

















Barn Door 
Always on the job—can’t be clogged 
in any way, by bird’s nests, trash, 

snow, sleet or ice. 

It’s the only DOUBLE FLEXIBLE Barn Door 
Hanger made—its track is flexibiy hung to the wall 
and swings out, releasing all acc lated trash 

Made of the best steel, absolutely rust-proof, 
and will give a life-time of perfect service. 

Modernize YOUR barn with Louden’s 
Perfect Barn Equipments—Louden’s Junior Hay 
Carrier and Balance Grapple Fork: Louden’s Feed 
and Litter Carriers; and Louden’s Sanitary Steel 
Stalls and Stanchions. They are all money makers 
on every farm. See them at your dealer's. If he 
hasn’t them write direct to us. 

Catalog and valuable Sooklets sent Frzx if 
you send us your dealer'sname. Write today. 


Louden Machinery Co., 
608 Broadway, 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA, 
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SAVE ae ON 
BINDER TWINE 


Buy American a Twine—strong, 
smoother than Standard—not neces- 
sary to rethread needles on old binders. 








Twine iully guaranteed. Millions of 
pounds sold in Nebraska in the last 
six years. Every customer a satisfied, 
enthusiastic advocate. Every ball 


runs full length even twine—no thick 
and thin places. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for sample. 


LIMINGER MPLEMENT CO. 




















The machine that ma kes competi 
torstremble. Eli catalogue tree. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


WIXCEL SELF HAYLOADER 


This is the famous loader that has held the lead in the hayloader world for the past five years. 


AN OBSERVER’S NOTES. 














The Congressional Record is a daily 
magazine or paper published by the 
government. It contains°a complete 
record of everything which takes place 
on the floor in both houses of congress, 
but does not report anything which oc- 
curs in the committee rooms. Each 
senator and member of the house is 
entitled to a certain number of copies 
(about fifty) which he may send free. 
People who wish to subscribe for it 
can do so by paying $10 a year. One 
senator recently introduced a resolu- 
tion or a bill to make the subscription 
price $1 per year, with the idea that a 
large number of citizens would be glad 
to pay this amount for it yearly. The 
Congressional Record contains a great 
mass of very valuable information and 
also a great mass of less valuable mis- 
information. It contains all the speech- 
es which are delivered in either the 
senate or the house, and besides it 
contains about as many and some- 
times more speeches, which were nev- 
er delivered in either place, but which 
are printed in the Record as if they 
were delivered. Some member who 
wants to make a speech for the ben- 
efit of his constitutents gets recogni- 
tion, makes a few introductory re- 
marks, and then asks leave to extend 
his remarks in the Record. This leave 
is usually granted, and in due time a 
long speech, which was never deliv- 
ered, is printed in the Record. Even 
“applause” is sometimes interpolated 
where the speech-maker thinks it 
ought to be. Then it is printed in 
pamphlet form and mailed out to his 
constituents, postage free. During the 
past three months especially, the Rec- 
ord has been filled with speeches that 
were never delivered, and a large num- 
ber of them are the merest clap-trap, 
written and printed simply to make 
the folks at home think their repre- 
sentative knows something and counts 
for something in congress. 

After reading the Record for a while 
one gets the idea that few of the sen- 
ators and representatives do any seri- 
ous independent thinking. There are 
some leaders, and the number seems 
to be growing slowly, but the rank and 
file follow the party leadership or do 
what they think will be the popular 
thing. They sometimes assert theo- 
ries and policies which they know to 
be wrong, but which after repeated 
assertion they come to believe are 
right. 





“The way to win in politics,” says 
Job Hedges, “is to keep on saying 
something until everyone gets to be- 
lieving it. It doesn’t make much dif- 
ference what that something is. My 
office boy went to Bridgeport once on 
one of the fifty-cent boat excursions. 
He was late getting back to the boat, 
and by the time he reached it every 
chair on the desirable side of the deck 
was filled. He thought of a scheme. 
‘Have you seen the whale?’ he asked 
those near him, ‘They’ve got a whale 
tied to the dock, and he’s thrashing 
around with his tail like anything.’ 
Those he spoke to paid no attention. 
So he went on, and told the story to 
others. By and by a few rose and went 
to see the whale. At last the fever 
seized everyone, and they crowded to 
the other side of the boat to see the 
whale. My office boy was left alone 
on the deck. He selected the best 
chair, and placed it in the most desir- 
able position by the rail. The crowd 
didn’t come back. He wriggled about 
uneasily, and finally he jumped up and 
ran to the other side of the boat. ‘By 
gosh!” said he to himself, ‘I believe 
mebbe there is a whale!’” 





“Well, if you had shown a little com- 
mon sense and had taken care of your 
teeth, you wouldn't be groaning and 
growling here now,” said the dentist 
to me not long ago. “Why don’t you 
brush and clean your teeth?” he con 
tinued, and upon my indignant rejoin- 
der that I did brush them regularly 
every day, he said, “Yes, you brush at 
them, Dut you don’t really brush and 
clean them. You have been brushing 
across them and filling up the spaces 
between with the decaying maitter. 
You should both rotate and brush up 
and down, so as to thoroughly remove 
all particles of food. And you should 
brush in the evening as well as in the 
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A ONE MAN—TWO HORSE HAYLOADER 














LOADING ALFALFA FROM WINROW WITH WIXCEL AUTOMATIC HAYLOADER. 
Every hayloader advertiser cle: ms his loader the — in every point of quality now demand- 


ed by practical hay-makers. 
on advertising claims. 
The truth of every claim we make is 
age in the WIXCEL HAYLOAD 


and, therefore, we have 


LOADER, together with a copy of “Modern Hay-Making,” 


There can be only one BE 
Buy on your own judgment, ae machine YOU believe to be the BEST. 
sed up by a responsible guarantee. The points of advant- 
ERS, when set out in print, would more than cover this page, 
arranged to furnish you full information of the 


Who is telling the truth? Don’t buy 


WIXCEL SELF HAY- 
a book nicely illustrated and contain- 


ing articles on hay-making. contributed by actual hay-makers; geliveesn free to you on receipt of 


your request. 
buy an old style loader. 
is taken. Address Dept. 1, 


WIXCEL MFG. CO. 


With the knowledge you now have of the WIXCEL A ; 
We can take care of your orderif it reaches us before our entire output 


ATIC you would not 


MARCUS, IOWA 
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versing the crank shaft. 


CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., 





The Rake With the One-Piece Frame 





C. B. & Q. Steel Side Delivery Hay Rake 


Main frame one continuous piece of channel steel, the strongest and most 
rigid construction for a machine of this type. 
Shait drive (no sproket chains). 
TO A TEDDER in a few moments by simply re- 


Write for Free Booklet. 


Power taken from both 
Runs as smooth as a sewing ma- 





DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














morning. Don’t use some gritty pow- 
der; use a soft cream or paste that 
will not scratch and cut. You don’t 
need to scour your teeth as you would 
a kettle or pan; if you will simply 
keep them clean. Here you are with 
about a third of your best teeth gone, 
paying me to fill up your mouth with 
gold, when, if you had taken reason- 
able care you might as well have your 
own teeth. Are you going to let your 
children go through the same experi- 
ence, or will you teach them to take 
proper care of their teeth? You would 
not have such a mean disposition if 
you had taken care of yours. Bad 
teeth means poor digestion, and poor 
digestion means a _ sour, crabbed, 
cranky disposition. You might have 
amounted to something if you had 
taken care of your teeth.” And so 
he rattled on. He had me down in 
his chair of torture, poking around my 
sore teeth with a drill as sharp as his 
tongue, going about sixteen thousand 
revolutions a minute. 





I had no opportunity to defend my- 
self. The dentist kept my mouth filled 
with his infernal drills and saws and 
grindstones. And I am not altogether 
sure that I had a good defense. When 
a boy of about fifteen, I remember 
of being taken to this same dentist to 
have a tooth filled. And I refMember 
of registering a vow to‘lick him when 
I grew up. And I remember of mak- 
ing a resolve to keep still fhe next 
time I had a toothache, so I would not 
be sent back to the dentist. I kept 
this resolve, and to this owe most of 
my present trouble. If I had brushed 
my teeth properly, and if I had gone 
to the dentist at least once a year and 
had smal] spots of decay attended to 
promptly, I would have avoided much 
suffering, much stomach trouble, much 
expense, and would have had a good 
mouth today. Many ills are due to 
neglect of the teeth. If we had giz- 
zards we could dispense with the tooth 
brush and the dentist. Since we have 








neither gizzards nor teeth in our stom- 


achs, let us take care of those in our 
mouths. No others will ever so well 
meet our needs. 

THE OBSERVER. 
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THREADING, self- 
feeding one-horse hay 
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By giving them clean 
water to — all the 
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Clean Drinking Fountain 
Always operates be- 
cause there is nothing 
about it to get out of 
order. 

ne Yates 
» Quickly filled. Easily 
“-¥ cleaned. Best thing 
=~ ever offered to hog, 

sheep or poultry rais- 
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JONES POTATO BUG KILLER 
A powder applied dry—Death to potato bugs— 
Saves carrying water—Cheaper than Spray—One 
application often sufficient to keep off bugs for 
entire season.—Does not injure vince. pertectly safe. 

JONES CABBAGE WORM KILLER 
sure death to cabbage worms and cucumber bugs. 


THE BEETLE POTATO DUSTE 
Both hand and horse machines furnished with 
cart complete takingone to four rows should be used 
to apply these powders. Dry process saves time, 
labor and cost, does more thorough work. No 
experience needed, follow directions. These ma- 
chines and powders end your bug and worm troubles. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 
0. S. JONES SEED CO. 
Box 733 © Sioux Falls, S. D. 















Dont Carry Water 
after you have Car : » ~ 
ence pumped it. 
Throw away the 
obsolete wooden 
pump. Install one 
to force the water 
where you want it. 


COULDS 


RELIABLE \g@ 


\, have no chain to kink | \ 


or catch on the tube, o/f 
















We make pumps for every 
requirement. Write for our 
free booklet, 

‘Water Supply for the Home” 
It is full of suggestions 
on the subject, 


The Goulds Mfg. Company 
98 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, W. ¥. 
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fm Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 

WE Don’t do a thing about buying Light 
l™@ning Rodsunti!l youget my Proposition. I - 
img@bavean entirely New Plan—a complete 7 
i} System direct to you with full instruc 
San tions forinstalling. Easy to putup. 

HAA Bay Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid. 
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Galvanized Steel 


GRESGCENT fonrnece 
GRAIN BIN 


Most practical bin | 
ever made. 


RAIN, LIGHTNING, RAT 
AND VERMIN PROOF 


Hold for top markets. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., 1g6Ctinton St., Chicago, Ml. 
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J of sample bicycle going to your ie 
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Do Not Walt; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.5 i732 Chi 
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BOOSTER CLUBS IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


In our issue of May 26th The Ob- 
server in his notes suggested a town- 
ship organization of farmers, in other 
words a “Booster Club” for that town- 
ship; and suggested what it would do 
in the way of improving the schools, 
the roads, the farms, increasing farm 
values, and the development of social 
life. 

By way of illustrating the value of 
this suggestion, we call the attention 
of our readers to what-a club of this 
kind did in the township of Ayr, On- 
tario. It was organized in 1908, with 
a staff of officers and a membership 
of about sixty, as we learn from the 
Farmers’ Advocate, of London, On- 
tario. The first thing it did was to pro- 
mote the rural telephone system. It 
inaugurated a successful three days’ 
short course in stock judging. It or- 
ganized what is known in the township 
as the Union Combination School, a 
combination of the school in the vil- 
lage of Ayr and several of the neigh- 
boring school sections. It secured a 
more suitable loading site. It organ- 
ized the horticultural show in connec- 
tion with the woman’s institute, which 
has proved a great success. It pre- 
sented a petition to the parliament of 
the provincial government, regarding 
the enforcement of the law concern- 
ing threshers crossing bridges safely 
with a traction engine. We should 
say this was a pretty good three years’ 
work. The success of it is not so sur- 
prising when we learn further that 
they have had several union meetings 
with the woman’s institute, at which 
prominent speakers have addressed 
the farmers. 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
there should be a township organiza- 
tion in every township in our territory 
—not merely the farmers’ club, which 
is generally local, and the audience 
and membership limited to farmers 
who can see eye to eye, but this larger 
organization, which may meet once in 
one, two or three months and discuss 
matters which interest every farmer 
in the township, whether he belongs 
to the club or not, whether he belongs 
to this church or that or no church, 
and whether he belongs to this polit- 
ical party or that. The farmers in a 
township have important interests in 
common, which can best be subserved 
by an organization of this kind—town- 
ship booster clubs. 





ALWAYS GIVE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS. 


Wallaces’ Farmer receives frequent 
letters from its advertisers, asking if 
we can give them the address of those 
who have written for information in 
regard to goods advertised. Quite 
often they advise us that they receive 
coupons cut from their advertisements 
with not even the name given, and 
they therefore have no means of send- 
ing the literature the writer desires. 
In writing advertisers, in writing your 
own friends, or in writing about any 
matter, you should write your name 
plainly, and also the address and the 
rural route number if you have one. 
This insures prompt attention to all 
correspondence. We can sympathize 
with our advertisers who are unable 
to answer correspondence through the 
address or name being omitted, as we 
frequently get such letters from our 
readers. Wherever possible, it is a 
good plan to have a farm name and 
to have a printed letterhead as well as 
envelopes with the return address 
marked thereon. Good printed sta- 
tionery costs but little, and it adds 
much to convenience in business trans- 
actions. 





SCUM IN TANKS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me anything to put in 
my tank to prevent green stuff from 
growing in it? The water turns green 
when it stands.” 

Five one-thousandths of one pound 
of copper sulphate (blue vitriol) placed 
in each 100 gallons of water should 
prevent the formation of green scum 
in tanks. Do not use so very much 
more than this amount of copper sul- 
phate, as it is poisonous. Of course, 
in such small amounts as five on@ 
thousandths of a pound to 100 gallons 
of water, it will not hurt stock, 
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The Howard Watch 


Tt has the exquisite HOWARD adjust- 
ment to extremes of heat and cold, to 
isochronism, to positions. Thin, neat, 
compact—in appearance as in perform- 
ance it is a thoroughbred. 

As aninvestment for service—for su- 
perior convenience—or for the sheer 
pleasure of owning the finest thing of ite 
kind—it is worth all you pay for it. 

HOWARD Extra-Thin watches are 
sold at fixed prices by HOWARD jewel- 
ers everywhere—from the 17-jewel in a 
Crescent of Boss gold-filled case at $40 
to 1 at in a 14K solid gold case 
at $135. 

Find the HOWARD jeweler in your 

t 


O many men waited 
so long for a practical 
thin watch—that it is 

no wonder the HOWARD 12- 
size Extra-Thin model took 
the country by storm when 
it finally appeared. 


It is about as flat as two silver dollars 
—and it is the only thin-model watch 
that measures up to the HOWARD 
standards of accuracy as a timekeeper. 

The HOWARD watchmakers are the 
moe expert practical horologists in the 
world, : 

They kept working on the HOWARD . 
12-size Extra-Thin until they had over- | 
come the difficulties and lected a 
watch fit to bear the HOWARD name. 

It has the HOWARD hard-tempered 


ARD Watch he naturally wants to see 
what heis buying—he wants to get the 
dealer’s expert advice. The HOWARD 
—- is sold eae cant Pore 
balance-wheel—a special'HOWARD dis- —and not every ler can you a 
covery (exclusive end patented), which HOWARD, The jeweler who can is a 
does away with the strain of jolt and representative merchant—a good man 


vibration. to Ww. 


Send us your name on a postal card and we will send you—FREE— 
our pamphlet—THE STORY OF EDWARD HOWARD AND 
THE FIRST AMERICAN WATCH. It is a chapter of History 
that every man and boy in this country should read. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
Dept. No. 110. Boston, Mass. 
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Most Powerful, Safest Fungicide 
For Fruit Trees, Foliage, &c. 


Here is a fungicide that means certain death to all insect 

ts and a positive preventive against Scale, Apple Scab, 
Blight, Brown Rot, Grape Black Rot and Downy Mildew. 
Practical fruit growers, farmers and nurserymen have proven 
Red Seal Lye to be much superior to the Bordeaux Mixture and 
also much safer, because it does not russet the fruit or injure 











Wash trunks of fruit trees with Red Seal Lye to re- AO YZ Y 
sifting top cans only loc. 
. Keep labels, If yourgrocercannot supply, send us his name, 
\ } Vatkable book of information and Premium List-PREE. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


the foliage in any way. 
and plants with Red Lye, we absolutely 
Don’t let Hog Cholera ruin you—there is no dependable cure for 
‘h —s-P.. C. TOMSON & CO., Dept. B, 183 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
CAI ITAL, fa) Cz 


4 ¢ ’ ra For Spraying ’Tie Paying. 

st. 0 i 

f omer guarantee effectiveness. Sold by all grocers—big, 

— - 

i 

c: this dreadful disease, but Red Seal Lye will posttively prevent its 
- contraction. Mix with feed—onetablespoonful enough for ten 
604 Crocker, Building 
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ALSIKE CLOVER FOR SEED. 


Many of our readers write us that 
they intend to cut their alsike clover 
for seed. The dry weather has caused 
a short hay crop, and we have no doubt 
that for many farmers of the corn belt 
alsike will bring in a greater return 
when cut for seed than when used for 
hay. Alsike furnishes a more certain 
seed crop than the other clovers, but 
even it is quite variable. Sometimes 
the yields run as high as six or seven 
bushels per acre, but often they drop 
below two bushels; three bushels we 
would consider a good average. On 
the market alsike seed sells for much 
the same as red clover per bushel. 

As to whether it will pay to cut a 
given field for seed must be determined 
by careful inspection. of the heads 
Shell a number of representative heads 
in the hand and if they are well filled 
with seed, a good seed crop should be 
secured. As a general rule the best 
time to cut alsike for seed is when 
about three-fourths of the heads have 
turned brown, but if, on examination, 
it is found that the first heads ripen- 
ing did not fill very well, the time of 
cutting should be postponed. Then if 
it is found that the later heads also 
did not fill well, the crop should be 
cut at the earliest possible date for 
hay. 

The point above all others to be kept 
in mind in harvesting the alsike seed 
crop is to handle as gently and quickly 
as possible. Rough handling or rain 
while the crop is in the windrow will 
cause great loss. The cutting may be 
done with a mower, a self-rake reaper, 
or a binder set not to bind. Of the 
three tools, we would rather prefer the 
self rake reaper, since by means of it 
the crop may be secured with rather 
less handling and consequently less 
scattering of the seed. If a mower is 
used, it is well to equip it with a bunch- 
‘er, so that there will not be the loss 
which would occur when raking it into 
windrows. No matter which tool is 
used, it is very important to have the 
sickle well sharpened, as alsike is a 
trying crop to cut. Once cut the alsike 
seed crop cures very quickly. As soon 
as the seed rubs out readily in the palm 
of the hand, it is time to hull the seed 
or else store the crop either in a stack 
or under cover until a huller or grain 
separator may be secured. 

If at all possible, get the crop up as 
soon as the heads are dry enough to 
hull; rain is likely to cause the germi- 
nation of some of the seeds; bring 
about shattering, and spoil the feeding 
quality of the straw. When alsike must 
be stacked, a stack cover should be 
put over it or else a good covering of 
slough hay put on. 

Threshing is preferably done by the 
ordinary clover huller, but most grain 
separators may be equipped so that 
they will do good work in hulling al- 
sike. Alsike haulm which has not been 
rained upon makes quite good feed, 
although of course not nearly equal to 
good quality alsike hay. 

Under the conditions which prevail 
over most of our tecritory, alsike pro- 
duces but one crop either of hay or 
seed, and the aftermath is very light. 





CHINCH BUGS. 


Reports from the southern part of 
our territory indicate that the chinch 
bug will probably do considerable dam- 
age this year. At prescut this pest 
is found mostly in the wheat and oat 
fields. Here it does, as a rule, no 
great amount of damage. At harvest, 
however, it migrates on foot to the 
cornfields, where it often works great 
destruction, in bad years wiping out 
entire cornfields. 

Those of our readers who find on 
inspection that their wheat and oats 
are badly infested with chinch bugs, 
and who have a cornfield adjoining 
their small grain, would do well to 
consider very carefully the advisabil- 
ity of applying the following treat- 
ment: 

Take off, as far aS possible, along 
the boundary between the small grain 
and corn, all the weeds and grass. Then 
plow two furrows in opposite direc- 
tions, so that they are thrown together 
forming a mound. Then if the earth is 
moist enough to pack, run over it with 
a roller until a firm mound is made on 
either side of which is a trench. In 
the trench next the grain field post 
holes should be dug every forty or fifty 
feet to a depth of eighteen inches. The 
next step is to pour a line of coal tar, 
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or what Professor Forbes, of Illinois, 
recommends as better and cheaper, as- 
phalt road oil, along the top of the 
mound. This method is based on the 
fact that the chinch bugs migrate from 
the grain fields to the corn fields on 
foot, and that, being unable to pass 
over the strip of coal tar or asphalt 
road oil, they folow along the trench 
until they fall into the post holes, 
where they may be killed by pouring 
kerosene on them, Professor Forbes 
the Illinois state entomologist, has 
found this method very effective and 
states that a barrier such as has been 
above described may be made and 
maintained for a couple of weeks for 
a cost of about $11 per mile. 





ORPHAN FOAL. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“During a recent storm, lightning 
killed a brood mare for me, leaving a 
four-weeks-old colt to be raised by 
hand. I would like to know what would 
be the best way to feed in order to 
make a nice colt of him. He drinks 
alone and will eat.” 

General directions for raising orphan 
colts are given on page 9 of our issue 
of May 12th. There should be no great 
difficulty in raising a four-weeks-old 
colt on cows’ milk, with grain, pasture 
and hay to help out. To make cow’s 
milk into a good substitute for that of 
the mare, take three pints of milk 
from the cow producing the bluest milk 
in the herd and mix with it one pint of 
water, four tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and eight tablespoonfuls of lime water. 
Give this to the colt as fresh, clean, 
and warm as possible. Be careful not 
to overfeed him. In a week or two it 
shoulda be all right to shift this four- 
weeks-old colt very gradually onto 
sweet skim-milk, so that by the time 
he is two and a half or three months 
old he is on skim-milk alone. Besides 
his milk, the colt may receive small 
amounts of a grain mixture such as 
corn, bran, oats and a small amount of 
oil meal. If this colt gets his milk fre- 
quently—clean, fresh and warm, and 
in not too large amounts at any one 
time, he should grow well. If at all 
convenient, we would feed him three 
times a day on milk. Scours, if they 
show up at any time, may generally 
be stopped at the start by at once re- 
ducing the milk supply greatly for sev- 
eral meals and giving sweetened warm 
water and lime water instead. In the 
more severe cases, a physic should be 
used. 





OLD-FASHIONED POTATO BEETLE 
OR BLISTER BUG, 


An Illinois correspondent sends us a 
sample of the old-fashioned potato 
beetle and writes: 

“I send you a black bug or beetle 
that used to come on potatoes. I first 
noticed them eating leaves on radishes 
—and happening to look at my alfalfa 
patch, which was sown about a month 
ago, I found that the bugs are thick 
and are eating off all the leaves. I in- 
tend to spray the patch with arsenate 
of lead, to see if I can kill them. We 
used to drive these beetles away by 
taking a pan and making a noise to 
scare them off.” 

The old-fashioned potato beetle is 
the largest of the potato beetles, be- 
ing, when full grown nearly twice as 
long as the Colorado potato beetle, al- 
though not quite so wide. These long, 
slender fellows are very active, and in 
their feeding migrate in droves. There 
are several kinds of them. One kind, 
like those our correspondent mentions, 
are a dull black in color; another kind 
is spotted, while the most common 
kind is striped black and yellow. All 
have great appetites for common gar- 
den vegetables, but they are especially 
fond of potatoes and beets. 

The old-fashioned way of getting the 
best of the potato beetles was to scare 
them away, several boys with switches 
in their hands driving them across the 
field before the wind. 

A good method is to spray with 
Paris green or arsenate of lead, using 
about one-half pound of Paris green 
to fifty gallons of water or three 
pounds of arsenate of lead. On a small 
scale, dusting may be more conven- 
ient. A good poison dust is made by 
mixing one part of Paris green with 
twenty or thirty parts of powdered 
lime. Sprays and dusts, however, 
work rather slowly, although if the ap- 
plication is thoroughly made, the 
beetles will certainly be destroyed af- 
ter a time, 
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Made to Order for the West 


The Kratzer Carriage is built for the man living in Iowa and the Middle 
West. It is builtby Iowans who have grown v3 with the country and know local 
carriage requirements from experience. 


Kratzer Carriages are Manufactured in the Biggest 
and Best Equipped Carriage Factory in lowa 


Kratzer Quality is the acknowledged standard of Comfort, Strength and 
No easier running carriages have ever been built. i 
axles, woodwork—every part that goes into a Kratzer, is the best that money can 
The construction is that of experienced mechanics working with a 
common end in view—to perfect a home-buiit carriage that shall beat the wortd. 


Springs, 


Buy Kratzer Quality and Save Money 





When you figure on a Kratzer you can subtract the profit of the jobber or 
transfer house, subtract the transportation costs, subtract the annoyance of 
You can add the advantages of making your choice from 


a fresh, new stock and the advantage of getting exactly what you wazt. 


| KRATZ 


Send for Our Handsome Catalog 
If you want to work both sides of your dollars, 
begin investigating now. Our catalog describes our 
entire line. It’s yours for the asking. Please send 
dealer's name when writing. 


Kratzer Carriage Co. 


102 First Street Des Moines, lowa. 






















































Rush Your Harvest 
Hot, dry days ripen grain fast—a day or two’s delay 
means hundreds of bushels rattled out—your loss. Be 
ready with easy-to-rush power and plenty of it. 
Provide against all varieties of crop loss—do all your 


big farm work with a 


Modern Farm Horse 


Two sizes—30 H. P.and 45 H.P. Harvest, thresh, haul grain 
to elevator, fall-plow, grade roads, spring-plow, harrow, disc 
—perform scores of operations at half the cost of horses. 


Write us today, and let us show you now how you can 
make more money with less worry, and less farm help 


HART-PARR COMPANY " 


and horses. 


220 Lawler Street 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA 














OU can unload the biggest load of corn, wheat, oats, barley or 
rye in five minutes, and have it distributed in any part of your crib 
or granary without turning a hand if you use the 

No scooping, no lifting, no pitching up 

into a high crib. The horses do ALL 

the work. Wagon raises and lowers 

itself automatically. Grain elevated any 


height. Power has two speeds. Wagon Portable Wagon Dump 


Jack can be used on either side of @@d 


elevator. 


Grain Elevator 


Don’t buy a wooden Elevator Machine; Get the Meadows 





All Steel Elevator 


Not affected by weather. No wood to swell, 
shrink or crack, Chains 

always same tension. 

Price really low. Write 

forcatalog. Do it today 


Meadows Mig. Co. 
Dept. D, Pontiac, ML 
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a Gadi iaiibeal 
Earns Big Returns 


© make a small outlay of capital 
and to have that capital double 
itself in a year’s time, is what a 


Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher 


will do for you. You earn from $15 
to $18 a day, net, digging machine cut 
ditches snd aon can work from eight 
to nine monihs in the year. There is 
no trouble keeping the machine busy 
because farmers everywhere are insist- 
ing upon BUCKEYE ditches. The 
ditches are truer, of perfect grade and 
they cost from twenty-five to ry! r 
cent less than the old hand labor 
method. You can dig from 100 to 150 
rods a day and only two men are re- 
quired to operate. 

The up-keep of a BUCKEYE is re- 
markably low. Simple to operate, al- 
ways ready to run and there is no job 
too dlifficult. 

Write today for our catalogue No. 2. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


—NO-SAG— 


Gade Adjustable Steel Gate 
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EA On gS 
The strongest gate on the market. A few 
points—Built of Heavy Channel Steel—Swings 
both ways—Locks automatically—Easily adjust- e 
ed to any height—Wi#l not sag. Write today for 
price and full information. Will ship on 30-day 
Free Trial. No money down. 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main &t., 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Doesn’t rot, rust, crack or 


break. Get it for your roofs. 
The Kant-leak Kleet prevents nail- 

leaks. Write for Good Roof Guide 

Book and samples. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest protfucers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


San Fr 


lowa Falls, lowa 
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GAS — GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 
Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 
per horse power per hour, Nothing can equal. 
comer FIVE YEAR 
y GUARANTEE 
We buildallsizes. Hop- 


per jacket or water tank 
cooling. Inducements 


calities, Write stating 
size and style wanted. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1689 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


m, Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring #9 
wagon, therefore fruit, vegetabies, eggs, etc., 
bring more money. Ask for special proposition. 

" cine, Wis. 











Marvey Spring Co., 758-1 7th St. 












Alfalfa, Millet and Cane Seed For Sale 





AYE BROS., BLAIR, NEB. 
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CONSERVING MOISTURE. 


A Washington county, Iowa, sub- 
scriber writes: 

“Please advise us whether or not it 
will help retain moisture in the corn- 
field if we run a weeder over it as soon 
as the ground is dry on top, and make 
a mulch of fine dirt.” 

Whoever has been a careful reader 
of what we have had to say on this 
subject in times past will know that 
this is a practice that we have urged 
repeatedly. The mulch of dry dirt 
checks evaporation just as the excess 
of charred matter on the end of a lamp 
wick interferes with the burning of 
the lamp. It retards the action of the 
kerosene in coming up the wick. No 
one knows what we will have this sea- 
son in the way of rainfall. We started 
in about fourteen inches short in Iowa 
and up to the present time have had 
on an average slightly less than our 
normal supply for the season. Every 
thing looks fine now, but unless we 
have very timely and copious rains we 
will be short of the moisture needed 
to mature the corn crop. Therefore, 
the man who conserves the greatest 
possible amount of moisture that falls 
is the man who will have the best 
crop, other things being equal. In a 
season like this especially, it will pay 
to run the weeder, harrow or culti- 
vator over the cornfield as soon as the 
ground is fit to work after a rain, thus 
checking the evaporation from the sur- 
face and compelling the moisture to 
come up through the plants. 





NIMBLEWILL; A GRASS OFTEN 
MISTAKEN FOR QUACK 
GRASS. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us @ 
sample of nimblewill and writes: 

“Two years ago I sowed the orchard 
down to grass, and now about all I 
have is this grass which I am sending. 
I have about two acres of it. Some 
say it is quack grass, and others say 
nimblewill. Will you please enlighten 
us? Should it be quack grass, how 
may I get rid of it?” 

Nimblewill, perhaps more than any 
other grass, is mistaken for quack 
grass. They are alike in that both 
are perennials, and both have strong 
underground ' rootstocks. Nimbfewill 
has the qualifications for a bad weed, 
but it nevertheless does not cause a 
great amount of damage. Quack grass 
and nimblewill may be told apart by 
the character of the flower heads. 
Quack grass has a true spike, while 
nimblewill has a slender, loosely put 
together panicle. The rootstocks also 
are different, nimblewill having very 
much clustered rootstocks which are 
exceedingly short jointed, while the 
quack grass rootstocks are longer 
jointed and are not so clustered. 

There are several varieties of nim- 
blewill, some seeming to do particularly 
well in shady, moist places, while oth- 
ers prefer dry hillsides and positions 
along paths. Putting the land into a 
cultivated crop soon gets the best of 
any of the nimblewills, but in pas- 
tures, meadows and orchards they are 
harder to control, and the best thing 
appears to be to apply plenty of ma- 
nure to the ground and seed heavily 
to desirable grasses and clover. 





SWEENY. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a three-year-old horse that 
has been sweenied for about six weeks. 
What is the best remedy?” 

Sweeny is a wasting away of the 
muscles of either the shoulder or hip. 
A variety of causes may bring this to 
pass, the most common ones being 
sprains, bruises, and lack of exercise 
due to lameness. Sometimes the 
nerves running to the affected parts 
are in a disordered condition, and as a 
result the nourishment is impaired. 

The object in treatment is to build 
up the broken down muscles. Any- 
thing which will stimulate the flow of 
blood to the parts is good. One way 
is to insert a seton under the skin, but 
a better method is to rub with a good 
liniment or a blister. A suggested lin- 
iment is one made by mixing four 
ounces of druggist’s soap liniment with 
one ounce each of aqua ammonia and 
water to make one pint. This should 
be put on two or three times daily. A 
good blister is cerate of cantharides, 
which may be applied once every 
three weeks. If the sweeny is due to 
lameness in the foot, the muscles can 
not be built up satisfactorily, of course, 
until this is remedied. 
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Cut Down Your 
Tire Expense 


Don’t make the mistake of considering the 
question of tires simply an incidental matter of 
automobile equipment. You should give just as 
careful study to the selection of your tires as to 
the selection of your car, for the kind of service 
you get out of them will have more to do with 
the yearly expense of running your automobile 
than any other single factor. 

This maintenance expense is what you want 
to watch. 

You know what a car cost you, and you 
know what your gasoline costs. It’s well tocome 
as near as possible to knowing what your tires 
cost. And the thing that fixes their cost is not so 
much what you pay for them as what you get out 
of them. 


‘United States Tires 


Continental Hartford 
G&J Morgan & Wright 


are the world’s economy tires. They are manu- 
factured under conditions that are really unique 
in the history of tire making. 

Five immense factories; 

Five modern laboratories in charge of men freely 
secognined as among the foremost rubber experts in the 
worid; 
ee The most up-to-date equipment known to the rubber 
industry ; 

A_system of manufacturing by which the strongest 
individual points of four of the country’s leading makes 
‘ of nee tires have been incorporated in ail of the four 

vands ; 

; And an aggregate manufacturing experience that 
is not approached by any other tire manufacturer. 

_. These are some of the extra favorable con- 
ditions under which UNITED STATES TIRES 
are made—conditions which give the users of 
these four famous brands a distinct advantage in 
tire wear, and therefore in tire cost, over the user 
of tires made under conditions obviously not so 
favorable to the manufacturing of extra service- 
able tires. Yet UNITED STATES TIRES are 


sold 
AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN 
ASKED FOR OTHER KINDS 


Seven styles of tread, including the famous 
non-skid Nobby Tread, and three styles of 
fastening. 

United States Tire Company, New York 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers Everywhere 


———— 


Service Bureau, United States Tire Company : 
: 1718 Broadway, New York ? 
> Please send me Instruction Book about the 


: care of tires,and all subsequent literature to be 
: issued by the Service Bureau, 


i Iu 
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Saved over $100 a month! 


Mr. Bert Brown of Wasco, Dl. saved over 
$100.00 a month and turned a losing proposi- 
tion into a winning one by usingan Appleton 
Self Feed Silo Filler, and feeding his cattle 
silage. Experience has proven that silage is 
acheap and very valuable feed. It stimu- 
lates the appetite and aids digestion. 
Healthy animals mean greater profit. Pro- 
gressive,farmers everywhere are now Placing 


APPLETON 5:5 SILO FILLER 


FEED 
made in three sizes: for custom work—26-A, neighborhood 
work 18-A, individual work 15-A. Has asolid oak frame: 
ae feed; traveling self-feed apron; big throat capacity, 
spiral tool steel knives; special springs to prevent 
ing and clogging; one lever starts and stops both 
feed rollers and apron; flexible swivel top distri- 
butor, handy side table, detachable foot board, 
safety device to prevent breakage. Changed 
from ‘ready for the road”’ to “ready for busi- 
ness” in few minutes. Write today for free 
illustrated catalog. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. EEE 
Batavia tl.” oe 
© 





























When writing advertisers pease mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Boys’ Corn 
€ poys er. 

This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how it was made; how plants grow in ft: about farm 
animals—the cows, ihe horses, the pigs, etc. how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want w study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
Wants to ask a question. or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which be has noticed, we 


hope he wil! write us. 


WHAT IS A SILO? 








Did you ever watch your mother put’ 


up cherries. As I remember it, she 
places some water and sugar on the 
cherries, boils them and then puts 
them in glass jars and seals tight. 
Next winter the cans are opened and 
the cherries taste, oh! so good, either 
alone or in cherry pie. They have not 
changed a bit since they were put in 
the cans. 

In a way the silo is like a jar used 


in canning fruit, only instead of hold. 


ing fruit it holds corn fodder (or some- 
times clover or alfalfa or cowpeas or 
any green forage). Did anyone ever 
tell you why your mother cooks the 
cherries before she puts them in the 
jars? It is because cherries that are 
not cooked would spoil on account of 
the bacteria which alight 9n them from 
the air. Cooking kills these bacteria. 
But these cooked cherries would spoil, 
too, if they were not put away in jars 
where none of the bacteria from the 
air can get at them. Now the putting 
up of silage is based on the same idea 
as the canning of cherries. 

Some farm boys really don’t know 
what a silo is. To them, for fun, I 
like to say, “A silo is just a big jar 
made out of wood, brick, stone or con- 
crete, for holding canned corn fodder 
so that it will not spoil.” Perhaps I 
should not say canned corn fodder, for 
you know we do not cook corn fodder 
on putting it into the silo, as your 
mother does her cherries on canning 
them. We do the next best thing, 
though; we let the silage cook itself, 
and in that way the bacteria are killed 
which otherwise would make the green 
corn fodder rot. The way we do this 
is to cut the green corn fodder in very 
fine pieces and blow it up into the silo 
(our. big, air-tight jar). While the cut 
corn fodder is being put in the silo it 
is tramped down as tightly as possible 
so as to keep out all air. Weil, after 
the silo is filled in this way, what do 
you suppose happens? Any of you who 
have ever put green hay in the barn 
can imagine easily enough. Do you 
not remember how that stuff heated 
and smoked until your father thought 
that it might even set the barn on 
fire? Our tightly packed cut corn fod- 
der in the gilo acts the same way? it 
generates much heat, becomes so hot 
in fact, that the bacteria are all killed, 
and then, since the silage is so tightly 
packed, no more germs can get in, and 
there you have it. The silage in the 
silo is canned just as well and should 
keep just as long as the cooked cher- 
ries in the jars. 

Now, some boys who have no silos 
on their farm may say, “What is the 
use of a silo, anyhow?” In the first 
place, I will say to these boys that 
cows, steers and sheep appreciate sil- 
age in winter-time every bit as much if 
not more than you do canned cherries. 
You see, the natural food for these 
animals, the one on which they do 
their very best, is pasture. Didn't you 
notice this spring the great eagerness 
with which the cows took their first 
bite of pasture, and how, after they 
had been on pasture a short time the 
milk flow increased considerably? Yes, 
pasture is an ideal food. Now silage 
is very much like pasture, being green, 
watery and succulent. So I say that 
silage is a fine thing for stock in the 
winter-time because it furnishes an al- 
most perfect pasture substitute. 

I could go on and give a great many 
other reasons why there should be a 
silo on Nearly every farm, but I am 
afraid I would tire out the younger 
boys who read this page. Did you 
know that siloing is about the cheap- 
est way to save the entire corn crop, 
the ears, leaves, stalks, and all? Of 
course you can cut the whole crop for 
corn fodder, but that is not as good as 
siloing for several reasons. Did any 
of you boys ever spend a winter driv- 
ing out morning after morning, haul- 
ing in corn shocks after you had had 
a very hard time prying them loose 
from the frozen ground? If you ever 
did this, you can appreciate a silo, for 
here the corn fodder is all stored very 
conveniently. A silo, too, stores a great 
deal of food in a very small space. Up 
in your hay mow it takes about 500 
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Get Oversize Tires 
Avoid Blow-Outs—Save Overloading 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires—10% oversize—cost no more than 











tires that rim-cut, or tires not oversize. 


The sale of Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires has multiplied six times 
over in the past two years. Over 
600,000 have already been sold. 

Sixty-four leading motor car 
makers have contracted with us 
for these tires. The demand from 
users is now so great that our 


No Hooks—No Bolts 


The No-Rim-Cut tire has no hooks 
on the base. No tire bolts are need- 
ed to hold it on. 

Into the tire base we vulcanize flat 
tapes made of 126 braided wires. 
These make the tire base unstretch- 
able. The tire can’t come off because 
nothing can stretch it over the rim 








mammoth factories run aight and 


day. 


This patented tire has become 
It is saving millions 
of dollars to motor car owners. 


the sensation. 


is a tire that you should know. 








flange. But when you remove one 
flange, the tire slips off like any quick- 
detachable tire. 

This braided wire, flat tape feature is 
controlled by our patents. Itis the only 
way known to make a safe hookless 
It tire. That is why other tire makers still 
recommend the old-style clincher tire. 











The No-Rim-Cut Tire 


This tire fits any stand- 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 


In the ordinary tire—the clincher 
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tire—the removable rim flanges must 
be set to curve inward. They must 
grasp hold of the hooks in the tire 
base, to hold the tire on. Note how 
those thin flanges dig into the tire 
when deflated. That is the cause of 
rim-cutting, which may wreck a flat 
tire in a moment. 


10% Oversize 


The No-Rim-Cut tire, where the 
Tim flanges flare outward, can be made 
10% over the rated size and still fit 
the rim. And we give you that over- 
size without extra cost. 


That means 10% more air — 10% 
greater carrying capacity. And that, 
with the average car, adds 25% to the 
tire mileage. 

This oversize takes care of your 
extras—top, glass front,etc. It avoids 
the overloading which causes blow- 
outs on nine cars in ten which have 
skimpy tires. 

These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—will under av- 
erage conditions, cut tire bills in two. 
Yet these tires cost you nothing more 

than other standard tires. 





ard rim. Simply reverse 
the removable rim flanges— 
that is, slip them to the op- 
posite sides. They will then 
curve outward, as shown in 
the picture above. The tire 
comes against a rounded . 
and rim-cutting is made im- 





possible. 


(jOOD»SYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Do you wonder that men who 
know these tires insist on 


getting them? 


Our latest Tire Book, based 
on 12 years spent in tire 
making, tells many facts 
which motorists should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Omer Street, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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cubic feet to hold a ton of hay, but in 
the silo it takes but about fifty cubic 
feet to hold a ton of silage. But after 
everything has been said, the very 
best point in favor of silos is that those 
farmers who are using them say that 
they couldn't farm right without them 
—that they are one of the most valu- 
able buildings on the farm. And why 
shouldn't they feel this way about it, 
for silage has made their cows give 
more milk at less cost; has helped to 
put cheaper fat on their steers, and 
has proved very valuable to rough dry 
cows through the winter at the least 
expense. 

If one of you boys living on a farm 
where there is no silo would ask your 
father why he does not put up one, 
what would he say? I suspect that he 
would urge, as the strongest reason, 
that the first cost of the silo building 
and the necessary machinery would be 
too high. He could argue something 
like this: “Suppose I did put up a 
regulation silo, one holding about 120 
tons; sixteen feet in diameter and thir- 
ty feet high? That would mean an ex- 
pense right there of around $250, and 
besides this I would have to get, as 
there are none in the neighborhood, a 
silage cutter and corn harvester. I 
would be lucky if I got off with a total 
outlay of $600, and besides this, you 
know, help is rather scarce around 
here; we really ought to have seven or 
eight extra hands to put up silage. It 
would take on man and team to cut the 
corn with the harvester; a couple of 
men and two teams should be hauling 
the fodder in from the field; one man 
would have to manage the engine that 
runs the silage cutter, while another 
would be necessary to feed the cutter 
with the fodder; then another man 
should be inside the silo to pack the 
silage around the edges so it would 
be air-tight.” 

All these reasons taken together are 
pretty good, provided that there is not 
much stock, especially dairy cattle, on 
the place. But if a man has more than 
fifteen dairy cows on his place he 
can scarcely afford to be without a 


silo. The extra milk and butter-fat 
which they will produce the first win- 
ter on account of silage will go a long 
ways toward paying for the first cost 
of the silage machinery. 


Let us suppose, now, that your fath- 
er has decided to build a silo. How 
big shall he build it? Many farmers 
who have built silos the last three or 
four years have made the bad mistake 
of building their silos too large, think- 
ing, probably, that if a little silage 
was good, more ought to be better. 
They didn’t think, however, about the 
likeness between silage and canned 
cherries. Building a silo which is too 
large is much iike your mother open- 
ing a two-quart jar of cherries when 
there is only one in the family. He 
could not use the cherries up fast 
enough to keep them from spoiling. 
Silage, as soon as it is put into the 
silo, no matter how well packed it is, 
starts to spoil some on top, but this 
this spoiling process does not go down 
so very deeply, since it is only a short 
distance from the top of the silo that 
the silage is packed so closely that no 
air can get in. But in feeding off silage 
we each day expose a new layer to the 
air, and you can easily see that if we 
didn’t take off that new layer pretty 
soon it would start spoiling. Those 
who have used silos for many years 
have found that they must take off an 
inch and a half or two inches of silage 
every day during the winter-time, and 
about three inches during the sum- 
mer-time, in order to prevent the bac- 
teria from doing their damage. Your 
mother would consider it poor policy 
to open a two-quart jar of cherries if 
there were only one of you in the fam- 
ily. The experienced silo man consid- 
ers it even poorer policy to build a 
very large silo, say eighteen or twenty 
feet in diameter, when there are but 
fifteen or twenty dairy cows to feed. 
Do you see what I am driving at? If 
anyone is to build a silo, he must know 
about how much stock he will feed on 
the place during the ordinary winter 
and he must know how much silage 





this stock will eat. 


Figuring the correct size of the silo 
on a given farm means careful lead 
pencil work with good brains back of 
eit. Some of you boys who are good 
in arithmetic may find this very year 
that your father may want you to help 
him figure out just what size silo to 
put up for the number of cows he is 
carrying on his place. For you boys 
I am publishing the following table, 
which the experiment stations have 
found to be about right: 

SILAGE EATEN DAILY BY DIFFER- 
ENT ANIMALS, 
Dairy cows, 20 to 50 pounds; average 

30 pounds. 

Beef cattle, 10 to 30 pounds; average 

15 pounds. 

Wintering calves, 15 to 25 pounds; 
average 20 pounds. 
Dry cows, 30 to 50 pounds; average 

40 pounds. 

Sheep, 2 to 5 pounds. 

NUMBER OF POUNDS TO BE FED 
DAILY FROM SILOS OF DIFFER- 
ENT DIAMETERS DAILY IN 
WINTER. 

14 feet..........1,000 to 1,200 pounds 
16 feet..........1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
BP BEE. cccces ---1,700 to 2,000 pounds 
2 ear 2,000 to 2,300 pounds 
In the summer-time rather more than 
these amounts may be required to be 
fed out daily in order to prevent spoil- 

ing. 

Did any of your ever hear of a sum- 
mer silo? A summer silo is merely 
one filled to keep cows up in their milk 
flow when the pastures run short dur- 
ing July, August and September. Good 
dairymen have found that it is worth 
almost as much to them as a winter 
silo. Some of you may suggest, Why 
not build the winter and the summer 
silo all in one? The reason is simply 
that in this way we would have so 
large a silo that the cows would not 
eat off the silage fast enough to keep 
it from spoiling. Two smal! silos are 
better than one big one unless the big 
one is very tajJ and narrow. 

After the right size for the silo has 
been figured out, the next thing, of 
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course, is to select the best kind, and 
here I do not feel like giving you any 
definite advice. The most important 
thing about a silo is that it should be 
air-tight, so that the bacteria can not 
get in and cause spoiling. After that 
we, of course, want our silo strong, we 
want it to be put up as easily as pos- 
sible, and we want it to last as long 
as possible. 

You boys Will see from the very lit- 
tle bit which I have told you that with 
silos, as with everything else on the 
farm, there is very, very much to be 
known. In order that you may find 
out as much as possible about them, I 
suggest that you read the agricultural 
papers very carefully; that you send 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., and 
to your state experiment station for 
bulletins; and that any time you have 
any particular question to ask, you 
write Wallaces’ Farmer. 

It will be fine when the day comes 
that every farmer boy in this big corn 
belt can have all the canned cherries 
and cherry pie he wants to eat in the 
winter-time, and it will be almost as 
fine when every dairy cow will have 
plenty of silage or winter pasture to 
make her comfortable and stimulate 
her to the greatest milk flow. 





THE COST OF CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS. 


C. R. Barnes, of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College, says concerning the 
cost of consolidated schools: 

“A little investigation brings out the 
fact that in some instances the saving 
in the amount paid for teachers’ sal- 
aries, fuel and supplies, brought about 
by the consolidation of a number of 
district schools in one, has fully 
equaled the added cost of transport- 
ing to the consolidated school the chil- 
dren living at a distance. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, the rule, ‘the 
better the article, the higher the cost,’ 
is found applicable to the consolidated 
school. The excess in cost is, how- 
ever, very moderate when compared 
with the benefits received. 

“Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Schulz has furnished the follow- 
ing estimate of the cost of maintain- 
ing an average four-room graded 
school, such as would in most cases 
meet the demand for the benefits of 
consolidation in the rural districts of 
Minnesota: 





Teachers’ Wages ............-- $2,200 
ME itn bck sada a eden wean gis 150 
Fuel and supplies .............. 100 
eee are rr 150 
co a 75 
RMON MOOD 6666 bd ecdccecccs 25 
OeDOE PUTDOGSS 66 ciccccsccceee 566 

WEE “Risks eud dea SO oe ee $3,266 


“For a consolidated school, an addi- 
tional sum must be allowed for trans- 
portation and for maintaining special 
departments of household economy, 
manual training and elementary agri- 





culture; and the items would be as 
follows: 
rere tchewewn $1,00¢ 
PS Lcbbetesadbecesheseeue 630 
Two other teachers at $450 each 900 
MEE ctacccwnscsdcaranesegess 200 
Fuel and supplies ....... iauces aa 
Repairs and improvements..... 150 
Text-books and library......... 100 
Interest and other purposes.... 270 
Transportation ....... jieseesee, SOO 
GE: wdsesnnnicncanadabadoewa $4,000 


“The cost of the building is approxi- 
mated at from $8,000 to $10,000; of 
equipment, at $500. 

“For reliable figures as to the com- 
parative expense of conducting sep- 
arate and consolidated schools, on a 
scale of consolidation larger than the 
foregoing, we must look to the state 
of Indiana, where the work of consol- 
idation has made more notable prog- 
ress than in any other commonwealth. 
The following figures are for the 
schools in Hamilton township, Dela- 
ware county, Indiana, being the aver- 
age amount per year for three years 
in each case: 

“Cost per year of separate schools 
{not including high school), with 
nine teachers employed 138 days in 
each year (1896-97-98), $5,152.98. 

“Cost per year of consolidated school 
(including transportation, but not in- 
cluding high school), with nine 


teachers one year and ten teachers 
two years, occupied 140 days in each 
year (1905-06-07), $7,161.07. 
“Difference, partly due to increased 
cost of everything, as well as to the 


basement, ete. 
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salary of an additional teacher, 
$2,008.09. 

“The consolidated school building 
here referred to is located at Royer- 
ton, Indiana. tI contains six school- 
rooms, wide, spacious corridors, etc., 
and its cost was $17,000. It serves a 
school population of 416 children. 

“In Indiana, where the transporta- 
tion of children in special wagons to 
the consolidated schools has been re- 
duced to a system, the cost of each 
wagon per day is stated at $2.07, and 
the cost for each child, per day, at 
about twelve and one-half cents—a 
trifle more than the street car fare 
which city children pay. How far this 
cost might be reduced by the employ- 
ment of the same teams to convey 
adults, in the evenings, to the social 
and other functions which will natur- 
ally center around the consolidated 
school, has not been estimated.” 





A LIVE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading your valuable paper I 
have noticed with pleasure the differ- 
ent articles on the country church, 
and from a limited experience I am 
convinced that your idea properly car- 
ried out would mean new life to many 
a country church which at present is a 
religious detriment to the community 
in which it exists. 

Thinking that what we are actually 
doing on these lines would be accept- 
able to you, and probably would en- 
courage other country communities to 
an effort in making their churches the 
functional force they should be, I want 
to give a brief outline of our church 
and our work: 

Our church is located five and one- 
half miles in the country; so you see 
we are really a country church. Our 
parsonage is about 200 feet from the 
church. We have one and one-half 
acres of ground for lawn, garden and 
barnyard. We have a modern building 
(built by a predecessor), beautiful and 
convenient, and furnished as nicely as 
any of our county seat churches; full 
We receive our mail 
every morning via the rural free de- 
livery; the entire community is webbed 
by telephones; and altogether we think 
we would not willingly change our lot 
with ministers of our acquaintance 
who live in rural villages and the small 
cities. 

We are trying to solve (in some re 
spects) the riddle of how to make the 
country church functionally a success, 
and in a limited way we are succeed- 
ing. I am a young man, have had 
two other charges previously, serving 
them four and five years respectively, 
so I know what work in the smaller 
city is. I came here two years ago, 
and found a church without services 
of any. kind, not even Sunday school. 
They were a splendid people, but thor- 
oughly discouraged. 

The first need, apparently, was a 
united neighborhood (religiously). We 
sought at once to instill into the en- 
tire neighborhood a community spirit. 
We had a meeting’ of men (not of 
church members only, but of the com- 
munity), and amid a responsive en- 
thusiasm launched our policy for a 
solid front for a good community. 

Later, one Sunday, we closed our 
sermon with an appeal for good roads 
to church, with the result that the 
roads are nearly all graded and prac- 
tically all are dragged three and one- 
half miles from the church each way, 
the pastor dragging his mile. 

We then organized our young men 
and women into a club for good, whole- 
some recreation and Bible study. At 
present we have sixty enrolled in the 
club. Last year they painted the 
church and parsonage, at a cost of 
$100; at present they are beautifying 
the church grounds and putting down 
cement walks. 

We proposed a corn contest to the 
Sunday schodl, and it was carried out, 
$45 in prizes being offered to the boys 
(between the ages of ten and eighteen) 
attending the Sunday school, raising 
the largest yield of corn on an acre, 
at the least expense. This amount 
was divided into three prizes. Eighteen 
have entered the contest. We con- 
formed our rules, so that they can 
enter the state and national contests 
as well. 

I have the entire community platted 
for at least three and one-half miles 
in each direction from the church, 
making a record of the family and 
their religious belief. Thus I have al- 
ways at hand an intelligent reference 
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At Grinnell, 


lowa 


Sixty- Fourth 
Year 


The largest college, 
using the word in its 
proper sense, west of 
the Mississippi; offers 
exceptional opportun- 
ities to all young men 
and women wanting 
a college education of 
the highest quality. 





ards of admission and grat 
of the highest grade. 
selected teachers. 
technical se thools; 


numerous incidental privileges. 


singing, 


to enter the college. 


or two other subjects. 


leges of liberal arts, east or west. 
The first semester, year 1911-1 


Department A 





Grinnell aims at the highest standards of educational excellence; it believes a 

college education the best possible preparation for life. 

lootiom and is recognized the country over as a college 

Its faculty consists of thoroughly trained and carefully 

Grinnell offers the group system of studies; offers grouping for 

for professional schools; for business and public affairs; 

passed facilities for yhysical training; largest oe college library in the west; 

Life in Grinnell is ple 

Grinnell School of Musie offers superior instruction in organ, pianoforte, violin, 
the history of music and the theory of music. 

Pre paratory work. Grinnell no longer maintains a full four-year academy, but 
for the present is making special provision for students who are not fully prepared 
Sub-freshman, or preparatory courses, will be offered in 
German, Latin (Cicero and Vergil), Mathematics, English, and, if necessary, one 
Careful personal attention and supervision will be given, 
as heretofore, to students taking such courses. 

Grinnell invites critical comparison on the basis of excellence with leading col- 


2, begins September 13, 1911. 
For catalogue and full information address 
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It holds to national stand- 


unsur- 


asant and helpful. 
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Education and Psychology. 
of All Grades. 
Courses in Music and Art. 
Teachers and Supervisors. 


Drake University, 








Drake University 
Summer School 


Credit Courses in Usual College Subjects. 
rofessional Work for Teachers 
Courses in All Certificate Subjects for Teachers. 
Courses for Music and Drawing 


Credit Courses in 


For announcement, address 


Des Moines, lowa 




















WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Upper Alton, Illinois 


Provides a training for a boy broad enough to prepare him for any College, University or Scientific School 


or for business life. 


War Department and highly recommended by the late Gen. O. O. 
Six modern buildings designed for school purposes. Unexcelled equipment. barracks 

All athletics under careful supervision of faculty; Tuition $500. Capacity 150. 
Waiting list annually. Write for illustrated — de: 


and beautiful grounds. 


A. M. Jackson, A. 


Secures for him a generous and well-balanced develo 


ent. Rated “Class A” by 
Idea] location near St. Louis. 
. Extensive 


Howard. 


scribing fully the sepedtor a advantages of this school. 
Superintendent, 500. 











for my pastoral work. Also I give to 
a committee of each section a list of 
those near them who are not interest- 
ed, and ‘they co-operate with me in 
providing methods that will get them 
to church. It is system; but it works. 
We have received fifty-two into the 
church in the time we have been here. 

We inaugurated annual home-coming 
day last year, and it was a great day. 
We held services morning, afternoon 
and evening; and had our dinner on 
the church lawn. There were about 
700 present. We are planning for it 
again in June. We have good attend- 
ance, prompt salary, and a living 
wage; and our slogan, “The church 
for the community and the community 
for the church,” is winning. 

C. R. GREEN. 
Nodaway County, Missouri. 





HERDING CATTLE ON PUBLIC 
ROADS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please give the law with 
regard to herding cattle along the pub- 
lic highways? Has a person the right 
to do this? I was of the opinion that 
the grass along the road belonged to 
the adjoining land.” 








The lowa State College 


closes the year the first week in June. 

At that time we will have a number of stu- 
dents wanting positions on stock and grain 
farms during summer vacation which 
closes Sept. lst. We also have a number of 
Domestic Science graduates wanting positions 
as teachers in high schools and colleges. 
Address C. F. CURTISS, Dean Division of 
Agriculture, AMES, Iowa. 


Automobile School 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il!., ia the 
oldest, largest and finest equipped automobile school 
in the country. We give practical experience in re- 
pairing and driving cars. Write for illustrated cata- 
log No.5. F.E. Epwarps, Educational Director. 




















The road belongs to the land ad- 
joining, and the grass on it, whether 
in the form of pasture or hay, is just 
as much the property of the adjoin- 
ing land owner as if it was within his 
fence, except for the right of the pub- 
lic to pass and re-pass. The road offi- 
cials have the right to use any mate- 
rial on the road for the repair of the 
road in that immediate vicinity, but 
have no right to take it away to repair 
some distant portion of the road. No 
one but the- owner of the adjoining 
land or the tenant occupying it has a 
right to either pasture the road or cut 
toe hay on it. 





’ 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
coe will ae | be published. Address al) inquir- 

to Hearts and Homes Department, 

Walleces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Lowa. 











A SUCCESSFUL CHAPTER. 


In our issue of June 2d we requested 
that secretaries and members of chap- 
ters of Daughters of Ceres send name 
and address to Mrs. Harriet Wallace 
‘Ashby, rural route No. 5, Des Moines. 
‘As yet but few addresses have been re- 
ceived. We hope the chapters that 
have not been heard from will write 
promptly to the above address. 

From Bedford, lowa, comes a pro- 
gram of the year’s work, and the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“We organized a year and a half ago, 
and find that our club was the one thing 
we had heretofore needed. We hope 
to make it better from year to year. 
From time to time I have seen re- 
quests in your paper for suggestions 
as to how to organize a country club 
among women, so if you can use our 
little program in helping any of these 
inguirers I shall be glad, &nd doubly 
6o if they may find a club so helpful in 
every way as we have done.” 

The program is a dainty booklet in 
ereen tied with pink. 


Name: Mizpah Chapter, Daughters 
of Ceres. 

Motto: Let us dignify our calling. 

Colors: Pink and green. 

Flower: Wild rose, meaning sim- 
plicity. 

Watchword: Mizpah (Gen., 31, 49). 

Song: Make Some Other Heart Re- 
foice. 


Time of meeting: Second Thurs- 
day in each month, 

Prayer: “Order our steps in Thy 
word, O Lord. Give us strength 
against our inward foes, grace to for- 
bear and persevere. Deliver us from 
idolatry of self and of the world; from 
all error, pride and self-will. Direct 
us in all our ways, and prosper the 
works of our hands in the duties of 
our several stations. Make our homes 
eacred and uplifting influences to 
those who dwell therein, 
visit them and to the entire commu- 
nity. Spare us to our friends, soften 
us to our enemies. May we do good 
to all as we have opportunity, and so 
exhibit in our lives the graces of the 
Gospel. Bless us, if it may be, in all 
our innocent endeavors: if it may not, 
give us strength to encounter that 
which is to come, that we may be 
brave in peril, temperate in wrath and 
in all changes of fortune, and down to 
the gates of death loyal and loving 
one to another.” 

We give two programs as samples 
of the excellent work being done by 
this club: 

September: Roll call. What shail 
‘we put in the child’s lunch basket? 
Give recipe. The parents’ relation to 
the school. The study of child nature. 
For general discussion: Volume 1, 
(a) construction of house, (b) floors. 

October: Roll call. Something I 






























make adress that fades after 
all the work thatis put upon it! 
n-Eddystone 
Brown Prints. 
iN the « enuine fadeless 
brown cotton dress-goods. 
These durable calicoes, 
\ backed by 68 years’ repu- 
tation, are made of well- 
woven first-quality cotton 
cloth; and the rich lustrous 
color is absolutely fast to} 
soap, perspiration, and sun- 
light. **Worth making up.’ 
Numerous attractive de- 
signs. 
Show 


What a waste of time “| 


this advertisement to 

your dealer when you order. and 

don't accept substitutes. If not 

in your dealer's stock write us 

his mame and address. We'll 

help him supply you. 
Eddystone 











to those who | 
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have learned from actual experience. 
How have the women of this commu- 
nity been benefited by our club? Dis- 
cussion. Book review, “Mother Carey’s 
Chickens. Volume 2, Bacteriology, 
Safeguards of the body. 

We judge from the references to 
volumes that the Mizpah Chapter has 
the library of Home Economics as text 
books. This is a home study course 
of twelve volumes, covering all points 
of interest for home-makers and for 
mothers. We would be glad to hear 
how the books are used, whether the 
club purchases the volumes out of the 
general fund, assigning a certain por- 
tion to each member for study and 
review, whether the individuals buy 
the books, or whether they secure 
them from the library. 





THE CROWNING OF A KING, 

Hundreds of Americans have flocked 
over to London to witness fhe crown- 
ing of King George, who will this 
month be proclaimed king over nearly 
twelve million square miles, contain- 


ing three hundred and ninety-six mil- 


lion subjects. There will be present 
rulers from all over the world, natives 
from every corner of the king’s do- 
main. Fifty thousand soldiers and 
sailors take part in the procession. 
The king and queen will ride to West- 
minster Abbey in the gilded state 
coach built in 1760. Following the 
royal carriage are the gentlemen-at- 
arms, the bishop, the ladies in wait- 
ing, the horse guards, the yeomen of 
the guard, and the life guards. At 
the door of the abbey a procession is 
formed. First come the high digni- 
taries of the church, followed by tha 
heralds; then come officials of his 
majesty’s household, mecluding the vice 
chamberlain, who is attended by an 
officer bearing on a cushion the ruby 
ring and sword of the king. Then 
come the princes of the blood royal 
in their robes of state, followed by the 
regalia of the sovereign carried by the 
peers of the realm. The Duke of Dev- 
onshire carries the imperial crown on 
a tray, supported by silken cords hung 
around his neck. 

As the king and queen enter West- 
minster Abbey, where the church is 
supposed to witness the compact be- 
tween the rulers and their subjects, 
an anthem is sung. When their majes- 
ties reach the choir they kneel and 
pray. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
then turns to the four points of the 
compass, and at each speaks to the 
assemblage: 

“Sirs, I here present unto you King 
George, 
realm. Wherefore, all you who come 
this day to do your homage are will- 
ing to do the same?” 

To this the people cry out: “God 
save King George!” Then the king 
makes his first offering at the altar, 
giving an altar cloth of gold, and a 
pound ingot of gold. As he does this 
the peers bearing the regalia approach 
excepting those bearing the sword of 
state, and the litany is read by two 
bishops. The archbishop delivers a 
short sermon, and the following oath 
is put to the king: 

“Will you, to the utmost of your 
power, maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestant reformed religion § estab- 
lished by law? And will you preserve 
unto the bishops and the clergy of the 
realm, and to the churches committed 
to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall ap- 
pertain unto them br any of them?” 

Then the king will reply: “All this 
I promise to do.” While he kneels 
upon the steps of the altar and lays 
his hand upon the Holy Gospels in the 
great Bible tendered him by the arch- 
bishop, he will kiss the Book, after 
repeating: “The things which I have 
before promised, I will perform and 
keep. So help me, God.” 

The queen stands beside the king 
until the administering of the oath, 
when she and her attendants move 
away, and the king is divested of the 
crimson velvet robe he has been wear- 
ing. Then four knights of the garter 
hold over him a pall of cloth and gold, 
while the choir chants: 

“Zadok the priest, and Nathan the 
prophet, anointed Solomon king, and 
all the people rejoiced and said: ‘God 
save the king.’ Long live the king. 
May the king live forever. Amen! 
Hallelujah.” The dean of Westmin- 





the undoubted king of this | 





ster, taking the ampulla and spoon 
from the altar, pours some of the holy 
oil into the spoon, and the archbishop 
anoints the king in the form of a cross 
on the crown of the head, and on the 
palms of both hands. The golden 
spurs are now brought and the king 
makes an offering of them at the altar. 
The sword of state is treated in the 
same manner, and goes into the pos- 
session of the church, but the king re- 
ceives another in its place. Then the 
king is invested with the imperial dal- 
matic, which is a magnificent cloth of 
gold, the stole of which is richly em- 
broidered with crowns, fleur-de-lis, 
roses and eagles, and the orb with the 
cross is delivered to him. The arch- 
bishop puts the king’s ring on the 
fourth finger of his right hand; the 
Duke of Newcastle puts on the king’s 
gloves; the archbishop delivers the 
sceptre with the cross into the king’s 
right hand. Then the archbishop puts 
on the king’s crown. The people shout: 
“God save the king!” The king as- 
cends a few steps to the throne, as- 
sisted by the bishops and lords, who 
all do him homage in turn, kneeling 
and kissing his hand. This is followed 
by another anthem, drums and trump- 
ets. The king puts off his crown and 
receives communion. Then he returns 
to the throne and puts on the crown 
again, and the crowning of another 
king has taken place. 





MOTHS. 


There is nothing more annoying than 
to find woolens, carpets and furs rid- 
dled by moths. The only preventive 
is constant vigilance, and frequent sun- 
ning and brushing of the articles, for 
the clothes moth does not like to be 
disturbed, and works on things which 
have been put away. The rooms that 
are constantly used, swept and aired 
are comparatively free from moths. 

In putting away woolens, make quite 
sure that they are absolutely free from 
any stage of moth life before they are 
stored. Moth balls, pepper, camphor; 
ete., are of no service in killing the 
caterpillar. A cedar chest furnishes 
the nicest receptacle for storing wool- 
ens, furs, etc., but a fair substitute 
can be made with any tight box lined 
with tar paper. Put the articles on 
the line, or on bed spring, and beat 
with a flat beater or a whip entirely 
free from dust and moth eggs, and ex- 
pose to the sunlight. Do not put a 
moth-eaten article with others if it 
can be prevented. Examine the articles 
once a month if practicable. Men who 
make a business of storing expensive 
furs state that they have the furs 
brushed once a week. 





ONE VIEW. 


A group of friends were discussing 
the best methods of raising money for 
the church. The town members were 
most in favor of a rummage sale; the 
country members claimed that church 
socials were most popular in their 
neighborhood. A non-member of the 
church, a gentleman who contributes 
liberally whenever asked, listened to 
both sides, and then said with much 
emphasis: “There isn’t enough busi- 
ness judgment used in connection with 
functions for the benefit of the church. 
I’ve often said I’d never give another 
thing to the church, but I do.” 

“For instance?” asked one. 

“Well, I gave some of my regular 
line to the ladies of your church in our 
town last winter, and they undersold 
me to get trade. I lost five dollars’ 
worth of goods, and five dollars’ worth 
of sales, because I am the only one 
carrying that line. 

“Again, a country church wanted me 
to give them a box of macaroons for 
an ice cream social. I did, and went 
to the social. They were selling ice 
cream and ‘all the cake you can eat 
for ten cents.’ The place was full of 
children who ate more than ten cents’ 
worth of cake, to say nothing of the 
cost of the ice cream. The ladies were 
disappointed because they had donated 
over thirty cakes, and worked hard, 
and only made a few dollars. I would 
better have given them the cost of the 
macaroons. I claim that I gave those 
macaroons to the church, and the 
church should have had the price of 
them, but it didn’t. Because the ladies 
had not paid for them, they placed 
no value on them nor on their own 
cakes. I’m always glad to help where 
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I can, but if I give to the church, I 
want the church to sell what I give 
at a fair price, and get as much or 
more out of it than it cost me.” 

We agree with this gentleman. Ifa 
supper is given for the benefit of the 
church, let the church have all the 
benefit. The only businesslike way is 
to figure the cost of everything served 
and add a per cent for profit just as 
the merchant does. Be hospitable at 
a neighborhood social, and business- 
like at a supper for the church. 





TESTED RECIPES. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

As I always read the Hearts and Homes 
page, I thought I would send a few test- 
ed pes, which I know are good: 

Marble Cake: One and one-half cups 
of sugar, one-half cup of butter, one-half 
cup of sweet milk, whites of four eggs, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two 
and one-half cups of flour; flavor if de- 
sired. Take out a little of the dough and 
mix with chocolate or some kind of 
spices. Take about one-half of the dough 
and put it in your muddle in which it is 
to be baked, and then the spiced dough, 
and then the other half of the dough. ~ 

Spice Cake: This makes an excellent 
spice cake: One cup of sugar, one-half 
cup of shortening, one egg, one cup of 
buttermilk, currants, two and one-half 
cu of flour, one teaspoonful each of 

cinnamon and cloves. 

Layer Cake: Here is a recipe for a 
layer cake which is very good and can 
be baked very quickly: One cup of su- 
gar, two . OBe cup of sour cream, 
one teaspoonful of soda and a little more 
of cream of tartar, flour. Try it. (Rich 
cream requires more flour than thin.— 
Editor.) 

A YOUNG FARMER’S WIFE. 
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REVIEW. 


(Notes on-the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 25, 1911.) 


The lessons of the past quarter cov- 
er the period from the time that Elisha 
becomes distinctively the prophet of 
the ten tribes until the downfall of 
Samaria, and in Judea, from the time 
of the coronation of Joash, the boy 
king, the sole survivor of the family 
of David, to about the middle of the 
reign of Hezekiah, one of the best of 
the kings of Judah. Speaking gener- 
ally, they cover a wider range than the 
lessons of the preceding quarter. Some 
of them take into their purview nations 
outside of Israel, and others of them 
turn from the view of impending calam- 
ity to a more glorious future, when the 
principles for which Israel stood when 
at its best have become the ruling 
principles of other ations and of the 
civilized world. The prophets of the 
time were Elisha, Amos, Micah, Jonah, 
and, greatest of them all, Isaiah. 

In the first 'esson we are told of the 
dealings of Elisha with Syria, and par- 
ticularly of the healing of the general 
of the Syrian army, who, through a 
captive maid, had learned that there 
Was a man in Israel who could cure 
leprosy, which was regarded in all na- 
tions as an incurable disease, and in 
Israel as a distinct mark of the dis- 
pleasure of God. Very beautiful is 
that faith of the little maid. Some- 
what amusing is the high dudgeon of 
Naaman when with all the pomp of 
royalty he comes to the home of Elisha 
—and is disgusted because the prophet 
does not come out to him in person, 
go through the ceremonies of incanta- 
tior which the general had probably 
expected, but instead simply sent his 
servant and told him to go and wash 
seven times in the muddy, tortuous 
Jordan. There were men in those days 
who had good sense not unmixed with 
humor; for when the general’s friends 
suggested that it was not much that 
he was asked to do, that it could at 
any rate do him no harm, the general 
took the hint, did as he was told, and 
was healed. The story is not without 
its dark background; for there was 
graft then as well as now. Gehazi’s 
palm itched for the coin which his 
master had refused, and he received 
the proper punishment. 

In the second lesson Elisha figures 
not merely as a prophet and preacher, 
but as a political adviser of the king 
of Israel in his war with Syria. At the 
prayer of Elisha, the eyes of his serv- 
ant are opened, so that he can see the 
innumerable heavenly host around 
them. The important lesson of it is 
that there are invisible aids to every 
righteous cause; that the man who has 
honesty of spirit and clearness. of 
vision to enable him to see the right 
may be assured that he has back of 
him the Power before which every 
alien power must sooner or later fall. 

In the third lesson we have the story 
of the revolution in Judah, prefaced by 
the story of the murder of all that re- 
mained of the royal family of Judah, 
except the little boy Joash. The iil- 
fated alliance of the son of good King 
Jehoshaphat with the daughter of Jez- 
ebel had brought its bitter fruits. While 
Jehu the son of Nimshi was the instru- 
ment of vengeance upon Ahab for his 
introduction of Baal worship, at the in- 
stigation of Jezebel, the real power be- 
hind the throne, he also put to death 
many of the royal family of Israel. 
Athaliah completed the bloody work, 
even though it involved the slaughter 
of her own grandchildren. She built 
an altar alongside the altar of Jeho- 
vah, and followed the example of her 
mother Jezebel in persecuting the fol 
owers of Jehovah, apparently without 
reference to whether they worshipped 
Him under the form of the calves or 
as required in the laws of Moses. For- 
tunately, the hich priest in Jerusalem 
and his wife were servants of the true 
God; and through their influence not 
merely was the line of David preserved 
but the character of the infant king so 
formed that he was during a large part 
of his reign a force for righteousness. 

The fourth lesson describes the 


method by which the young king Joash 
undertook to repair the temple, put- 
ting a stop to the graft of the priests, 
putting the responsibility entirely upon 
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the people, and trusting to them for 
their free-will offerings. We are told 
that “they dealt faithfully.” 


In the fifth lesson we have the story 
of the first foreign missionary, the 
prophet Jonah, son of Amittai, inter- 
esting largely because of the manifes- 
tation which it gives of the pity of the 
Lord for the heathen, who have never 
had a chance to know and obey His 
laws. Incidentally, the story shows us 
the narrowness of the Jewish prophet, 
his inability to perceive the length and 
breadth of the commandment, his per- 
verseness in imagining that outside of 
Israel he was out of the power of Je- 
hovah, and his penitence, which did 
not cure his narrowness nor his pride 
or self-conceit, nor his anxiety to re- 
tain his reputation as a prophet even 
at the expense of the slaughter of thou- 
sands of innocent babes, who were in 
no way responsible for the sins of their 
fathers. 


The sixth lesson tells of the reign of 
Uzziah, when the kingdom reached its 
height of material prosperity and a mil- 
itary glory second only to the period 
of David and Solomon. It gives us an- 
other illustration of the oft-repeated 
story, both in the Scriptures and in his- 
tory, of the inability of human nature 
to stand up and maintain its integrity 
under great prosperity. It tells us of 
the summary punishment meted out to 
the king who, intoxicated by his suc- 
cess in business and military matters, 
presumed to usurp the office of high 
priest, and was stricken with leprosy 
while in the act of desecrating the holy 
of holies. During the rest of his life 
he was a leper, under the ban of God 
and deemed unholy by his subjects. 

We have row reachéd a point in 
Jewish history when the prophets no 
longer dealt with individuais through 
unwritten messages, nor dealt with the 
affairs of cne particular nation. Their 
utterances took ihe wider range that 
belongs to this period, and were com- 
mitted to writing for the instruction of 
their time and all time. Elisha wrote 
nothing unless it be one letter to king 
Jehoram ascribed to him; but these 
later prophets spoke not only to the 
people of their own time but of all 
time, and hence their teachings are re- 
corded. Chief of these is the prophet 
Isaiah, whose call to the vocation of 
prophet is the subject of the seventh 
lesson. It tells of his vision of the 


Almighty, his sense of sinfulness which | 


that vision brought home to his con- 





science, his tender of service, the as- | 


surance given him that his lifelong 
service should apparently be unavail- 
ing for the salvation of the people, but 
that, notwithstanding the destruction 
of his nation, the principles for which 
he stood would be permanent, that the 
nation might perish, but the truths for 
which the nation at its best stood are 
as enduring as the human race. 

In the eighth lesson we have the 
song of the vineyard, another intima- 
tion of the destruction of the nation, 
and the reasons therefor: the failure 
of just judgment in the courts, the fail- 
ure of right living among the people, 
the oppression and dissipation of the 
time, the practice of monopoly in land 
and its consequences—soil exhaustion 
—the sin of drunkenness and its con- 
nection with gluttony and great wealth 
and at its close the assurance that 
after all the Lord will reign. 

In the ninth lesson the prophet Mi- 
cah (contemporary with Isaiah) who 
denounces the sins of his times in 
words that scorch and burn, who, and 
not Isaiah, was the instrument in 
bringing Hezekiah the king to the 
realization of his duty. Apparently de 
spairing of the present, he points out 


the coming of universal peace through | 
; 


the acceptance of the fundamental 
principles contained in the law of 
Moses and the writings of the Jewish 
sages and prophets. It was a far look, 
that of Micah, for we are only now, 
after all these twenty-five centuries, 
just beginning to see indications of 
the fulfillment of the prediction. 

In the tenth lesson we have the close 
of the message of Hosea, another of 
the contemporary prophets, whose life 
is perhaps the saddest of any of which 
we have record. He can not give up 
the hope that his own beloved nation, 
Ephraim, as representing the ten 
tribes, would-even at the last hour re- 
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for a machine that will 


Make it Easier for the Women 


on Wash Day 


Any lady can easily operate the Gem, and 
with it she no longer dreads wash day. 

It is convenient, safe and reliable. 

Run it with the engine you already haye 
for pumping, etc. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Gem Washer, or 
write us for circular giving full particulars, 


GRINNELL WASHING MACHINE Co., 


Grinnell, iowa 








turn, and points out in words that have 
never been excelled the infinite pity 
and compassion of the Lord even to 
the sinners of Ephraim. 

The eleventh lesson gives a descrip- 
tion of the great revival of religion 
under Hezekiah, one of the best of 
the kings, the son of Ahaz, who was 
perhaps of all the rest the worst. It 
tells of his vigorous action in opening 
up the temple, which had been closed, 
in repairing it after its spoilation, in 
cleansing it after its defilement; of the 
infraction of the letter of the law for 
the preservation of its spirit by post- 
poning the passover a month, until the 
repairs could be made, of his affémpt 
to make it a truly national passover 
by inviting the remnant of the ten 
tribes that were left from the captiv- 
ity, of the gladness and joy that comes 
when either the individual or nation 
does right. This is followed by the 
story of his carrying on the work of 
reform of abuses not only in Judah 
but in Israel. 

The lesson closes with the story of 
the downfall of the ten tribes, and the 
causes thereof: the loss of the true 
religion, leading to loss of self- 


restraint, and of their sense of- obliga- 


tion not only to their God but to their 
fellowmen. This started with the in- 
troduction of the worship of Jehovah 
under the form of fhe calf; in the 
time of Jeroboam I, which led to the 





worship of Baal and Astarte, accom- 
panied by the grossest sins under the 
name of worship. Righteousness and 
just government gave way to lust and 
force; and the resuit was national cor- 
ruption, which in time meant national 
destruction; for the strength of the 
nation lies in its righteous people and 
government; and when there is no 
longer either, the nation falls a prey 
to outside nations. 
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Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISIO’ 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


] INTERESTING HABITS OF DEER. 


| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A few things about deer may be of 
interest to your readers. Whether or 
not they hunt wild game as a means 
of sport, most folks are lovers of wild 
animals. The pioneer settler was 
daily greeted with and cheered by its 
presence, and among the many forms 
of animal and bird life there was none 
that occupied so important a place as 
the deer. He was the redman’s staple 
food and raiment, he was not a migra- 
tory animal, but was in the same local- 
ity the year around. He was the early 
settler’s safeguard against famine, and 
was the animal above all others that 
furnished a subsistence until there 
could be something produced from the 
soil. Yet in the midst of plenty, ven- 
ison was always deemed a luxury. 

Wild deer of Iowa are now a thing 
of the past, but the game laws remove 
all restrictions against private owners 
and permit anyone who propagates 
deer to dispose of them at any time 
| and in any manner they see fit. Asa 
result, there are numerous deer parks 
throughout the state. One man who 
is raising deer along with general 
farming, and furnishing dressed deer 
for the Chicago market, has sent 
live deer to not less than twenty dif- 
ferent states in the Union, including 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
states which have an abundance of 
wild deer in them, but have restric- 
tions against the taking of wild deer 
even for propagation purposes. 

The deer is an animal that sheds its 
horns once a year and its coat twice, 
and is not the same color the year 
around, being a fawn color in the 
spring, red in the summer, and rather 
a blue color in the fall. The fawns 
mostly come in the month of June, 
but in a few instances I have known 
them to come as late as November. 
The fawns are dark red, and striped, 
with white spots, when they arrive, 
and they hold their spots until early 
fall, when they shed their spotted 
dress and take on their winter coat. 
A doe usually produces one fawn at 
two years old, and two fawns each 
year after that. Frequently early fawns 
will produce one fawn when one year 
old and raise it. 

It is a good plan to handle and pet 
the fawns when they are young, where 
the does are tame and there is not a 
great number of them, because about 
the only way to have a deer tame is 
to handle it when it is young. Care 
must be taken nof to handle a young 
fawn, and then directly go and handle 
another belonging to another doe. The 
chances are the second one you handle 
will not be owned by its mother, be- 
cause the scent from the first fawn 
will be carried by your hands to the 
second. This taming process is best 
accomplished where the inclosure is 
small, and but a few does. Fawns are 
sometimes taken from the doe and 
raised by hand, but flfis requires a 
good deal of extra work, and there is 
danger they may be improperly fed, 
but where properly accomplished, the 
does so raised are much more valu- 
able. A buck deer should not be 
tamed and made a pet, for while they 
are perfectly peaceable “during the 
summer and have no disposition to 
harm the least thing, yet when they 
shed the velvet from their horns in the 
fall they are a different animal, and 
at mating time, if they have lost their 
fear of man, and you should happen 
to be where they did not want you, 
there is danger you would be attacked 
and severely dealt with. When a buck 
has not been made a pet, there is very 
little danger that he will attempt to 
injure a person. 

With a large number of does in an 
ample run, it is bad policy to go 
around in their enclosure during 
fawning time. They always wish to 
get as well out of sight at that time 
as possible. Should you disturb a doe 
after one fawn has been born, she 
would likely jump up and run away to 
another secluded place and there give 
birth to the second one, but she would 
not, go back to the firs: one, so it would 
be lost. The average doe is a good 
mother and qxhibits all the instinct of 
her wild nature. When the fawns ar- 
rive they take their first nourishment 
the same as young pigs, their mother 
lying down. Should they flounder 
away from lpr, she will go and lay 
them in a position so they can suckle. 
After an hour’s time they are able to 
stand and walk around, and again 











_ suckle, but standing up, like a calf. 
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Death fromWorms 


Every year a perfect cyclone of death sweeps over the Z, 
hog country, cutting down the profits from 20% even up to 100%. = 
90% of these deaths is due to worms and can be prevented by using 


IOWA WORM POWDER 


the only known preparation that will positively REMOVE worms from animals. 
Worms begin to stunt the growth of pigs by the time they are 4 or 5 weeksold. Un‘ess 
they are quickly expelled, your loss will be heavy even if your shoats are not killed. 


A feed of IOWA WORM POWDER 30 4 ill k 
of worms. It also removes stomach worms from chose aad intestinal worms trom horves. 


IOWA STOCK FOOD 


psy? big dividends when fed re ay to allstock. It is a high-class tonic, 

eeps the liver active, the blood in fone and the whole “m thrifty and 

healthy. Thousands of stockmen have fed it regularly for years and would not be without it. 
Keep lowa Worm Powder and lowa Stock Food always on hand 


and use them regularly. 
give you a full $1.00 package free for a good trial 


FREE if you send 25 cents for postage and packing and 


tell us how many cattle, hogs, sheep, horses you own. Write 


ody. TOWA STOCK FOOD Co., 
D, De pt.B Jefferson, Iowa. 
















If you have never used lowa Worm Powder we will 


















PROTECT 


YO UR"—« SLACKLEG 7 


CATTLE 


FROM 


WEA pieniccoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 





No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


DEPARTMENT_OF ANIMAL _INDUSTRY, 





eventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS:& COMPANY 


JOETROIT. MICH,U.S.A. 








airymen Don’t Doubt 


that feeding silage to cows increases the flow of milk and decreases cost of mainte 
nance. It has been proven time and again. Nor do those who have tried it doubt that 
the world’s greatest, most convenient and profitable machine to use is the 


PNEU- 
manic Ensilage Cutter 
Conesthive tests have demonstrated ioe the PAPEC will cut and elevate 


than any other blower 
* over 50 feet without clogging. 


PAPE 


in less, and with less power 
pos ode cutter. It “*throws a 
Easy to operate; fed from ground; never come ce 
iron frame—ro w to twist and w 
Our new book, “How to Pre: 

man and farmer. Write forit—' 

PAPEC MACHINE CO., Box 2) " 
25 Distributing Points in the U. S. 





cueitieiiie ta 


























As soon as they have finished, one of 
them will begin to walk off. The 
mother keeps a close watch of it all 
the time. It will go five or six rods 
and lie down. Perhaps the other one 
will then begin to walk off. The moth- 
er keeps watch, but does not follow it. 
I have never seen two fawns go in the 
same direction. When the _ second 
fawn has gone as far perhaps as the 
first one did, and lies down, the moth- 
er will go off in another direction fif- 
teen or twenty rods and lie down or 
feed around, but always keeping an 
eye on the hidden fawns. In two or 
three hours she will go to one and let 
it suckle, but she will not lead it in 
the direction of the other one; then 
after it has got well filled up and has 
laid down again, she will go to the 
other one and feed it. The fawns are 
kept separated for three or four weeks, 
but after that time the two fawns are 
mostly together, and when the mother 
calls them, there is a race to see who 
will get to her first. 

Where there are a good many does 
there will be a lot of fawns, and un- 
less the does are well supplied with 
grain to induce the best possible flow 
of milk, some of the fawns will not 
get enough from their mothers, and 
will rob other fawns. If this occurs a 
few times, especially if they have had 
no chance to learn to eat grain with 
their mothers, the robbed ones soon 
get sick and die. As soon as a fawn 
learns to eat grain, it is then almost 
independent of its mother’s milk. 

No difference how tame a doe may 
be, her fawns will be just’ as wild at 





first as though their mother had never 
seen man. There is no doubt in my 
mind but what this extreme wildness 
could be bred out of the deer if con- 
ducted on scientific lines, but environ 
ment alone can never accomplish it. 

. W. GRIGGS., 
a 


Cattle uscumens 


Hi o Hard Milker r Ouse contains: Bistoury, 
e.. _ $1.50; Teat O = 


Iowa. 




















50 cents. Com- 
pete in case, with 






asy to Use” di- 

pe A, sent 
03 j 300. receipt of 
EASY TO USE oe Ret 


Send 
let, “Easy to Use” Cattle Instruments. 


G. P. PILLING & SON COs 
23rd & Arch St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


e s 
nadilla Siig 
What You Need 


Let Us Prove It Now 


Costs you nothing to find _out. 
Just send us a t card. We'll 
send you some silo facts that will 
astonish you. We'll prove to your 
satisfaction that, considering its 
many exclusive features, the Una- 
dilla is the best and cheapest silo. 

The Hawkins Mfg. Co. 
616 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


























i vane: 
tne 2 Aeeele 


and how soon you will asta ready, we will lay before 
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special 


Propositions 
Read Them Then Act 


You want a Silo—you want the best 
- atthe lowest price—then investi- 
one the Champion before you 

buy. It is made in the west 

for western fermers, abso- 

lutely guaranteed and with 


vestment you cen make, 
ion Ro. 7 
is for the mcn who wants 
one silo ard is reacy to talk 
business now. 
Proposition No. 2 
is ior the mcn who wants 
a silo and cutter and is inter- 
ested in price. 
Propositicn No. 3 
is for a club of two whe 
want a siloecchandacutter 
in partnership. 
Propositicn No. 4 
is for a club of three 
who want a silo each and 
a cutter in partnership. 
P ition No. § 
is for a club of four who 
want a silo each and a cut- 
ter in partnership. 


Write Today if You Are Ready to 
Talk Business (30% ‘ell us which propos. 





im portant facts on the Ceem, on Silo and Ross 
Eater to prove tag ob ye A are the ‘we will make 

, the ver made, will settle 

tg a _ Proposition in the ri right way “ind at the right 

this opportunity. 


KELLER J. BELL, MANAGER, 





$253 FOR THIS SILO 


16x30, made of one- 
piece ‘staves. 3est 
grade Oregon fir. 
We make all sizes 


and sell them at 
proportionate low 
prices. We’ll quote 
you on any size silo 
desired. Nothing 
better than our 
Genuine 
Oregon 
Fir Silos 


Don’t buy a silo until 
you get our literature. 
We'll save you money. 

Write us today. 


INDEPENDENT SILO AND 
SUPPLY CO. 





P. 8. oe 


Get the Best. Des Moines, 


BUILD YOUR SILO 


as lowa’s Agriculture 
Department would. 


Use our vitrified curved 
hollow tile of clay—rec- 
ommended by them. 

We guarantee these 
tile when reinforced to 
i last a life time when laid 
by plans furnished. 

Has advantage of dur- 
ability, cost and dead 
air space over wooden or 

















concrete silos. Prices 
quoted. 
H. R. STRAIGHT, ADEL, IOWA 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


VITRIFIED DRAIN TILE, 4 TO 24 INCHES 


INDIANA SILOS 





useeverywhere. Any 
nor a you war indiana Silssare 
the “best and cheapest.” Let us 


send you the Free book that solves 


ESO PROFITS.” Our Factories 


are located at Anderson, Ind., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City, 
Mo. Write for Silo Catalog T 


IADIANA SILO ; 
334 Union Building, Anderson, ind, 
E.G. HARGROVE, DesBotnes, Iowa, 
Our Western Saies Agent. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence te this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered 








THE VALUE OF A COW. 
An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“I should like to see in the Farmer 


an article by a competent authority or 
by several, on the value‘of a cow, 


.based on age and the production of 


butter-fat. Perhaps some kind of scale 
of prices might be gotten up. I find 
that many a man does not really know 
how much a good cow is worth. Only 
yesterday a friend bought for $65 a 
Jersey that is now, two months after 
calving, producing about ten pounds 
of butter per week. Did he pay 
enough? He would have paid $85 if 
it had been asked.” 

We throw this question open for dis- 
cussion by our readers. The sugges- 
tion that a scale of prices be gotten up 
is hardly practical. In the first place, 
the production of the individual cow 
varies somewhat from year to year, 
even when conditions are apparently 
the same, and it varies greatly accord- 
ing to her feed and care. The cow is 
like a steam engine, she reaches her 
capacity only when fed to the limit. 

Our correspondent should not make 
the mistake of judging his friend’s 
Jersey by her production for a week. 
Many horses can run well for a quarter 
but are no good for a mile. The value 
of a cow is measured by her produc- 
tion for a year, and not for a week, or 
a month, or even six months. 





SILO PRESERVATION, 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me the effect of silage 
acids upon coal tar? Last year I put 
up a stave silo which leaked badly, re- 
sulting in quite a bit of spoiled silage. 
Before I again fill the silo I want to 
tighten the staves and paint it well on 
the outside with white lead and linseed 
oil, after closing some of the worst 
places with putty. Having on hand al- 
most a barrel of gas tar, I have been 
wondering how it would do to give ita 
coat of the tar on the inside. It seems 
to me it would help to close the cracks 
and also preserve the wood against de- 
cay if the silage would not eat it off. 
I would like to hear the experience of 
other silo users in this regard.” 

Professors at the Wisconsin exper- 
iment station who have had consider- 
able silo experience have recommend- 
ed coal tar as an effective preservative 
when applied on the inside of silos. 
The application may be made hot or 
the coal tar mixed with gasoline in the 
proportion of a half a gallon of tar to 
two-thirds of a _ gallon of  baso- 
line, which mixture is kept stirred 
while being put on. If the coal tar is 
to be applied while hot, the oil should 
be burned out. This is done by pour- 
ing the tar in an iron kettle and plac- 
ing on it a handful of blazing straw. 
When the tar is burnt so that it will 
string out in drips a foot or so long 
after being plunged in cold waiter it is 
ready for application as soon as the 
fire in the kettle has been put out. The 
tar must be kept warm, however, by 
placing the kettle over a fire until the 
entire inside of the silo has been gone 
over. Either a mop or a stiff whisk 
broom wil answer very nicely the pur- 
pose of putting on the tar. 


A great many other preservatives 


than coal tar may be used to a good 
advantage, among them a mixture of 
equal parts of boiled linseed oil and 
back oil, creosote, and a large number 
of manufactured preparations which 
have given excellent satisfaction. 





WHITE SPECKS IN BUTTER. 


A Texas subscriber writes: 

“Can you or some reader of your 
paper tell me the cause of the little, 
hard, white flakes in butter? They 
seem to appear as soon as the butter 
begins to come, and are all through 
the butter, and the buttermilk is sd 
thick that it is almost spoiled for use. 
They look like little flakes of cream 
not churned, but they are so hard that 
they will not work up with the butter. 
I let the cream ripen twenty-four 
hours after the last skimming, and 
churn it in the cool of the morning, 
about twice a week. While one batch 
will be full of the little flakes, the 
next churning, churned under exactly 
the same conditions, may be entirely 


. free of them. 








Some information as to 
the cause would greatly oblige.” 

These little white specks are prob- 
ably caused by not keeping the cream 
stirred while accumulating enough to 
make a churning, and while it is ripen- 
ing. The cream is probably kept in a 
cool place until there is enough to 
churn. Cream is simply milk which 
contains very much more than the nor- 
mal amount of butter-fat. When it is 
in a cool place and left undisturbed, 
cream rises on the cream, and if it 
remains a day or more without being 
stirred the surface will become leath- 
ery, and breaks up into small leathery 
pieces when poured into the churn. 
These little pieces remain hard and do 
not take the color or salt readily, 
therefore making white specks in the 
butter. If our subscriber will follow 
this plan, we think the trouble will 
disappear. While holding the cream 
to secure enugh for a churning, stir it 
gently but thoroughly at least twice a 
day, and oftener if convenient. Al- 
ways cool down fresh cream before 
adding it to what is on hand, and stir 
it enough to thoroughly incorporate 
the old and the new. When enough 
is collected to make a churning, raise 
the temperature as high as necessary 
to ripen it, and while it is ripening 
stir it every two or three hours if pos- 
sible. Never stir cream violently. Use 
a small, flat paddle and stir thoroughly 
but gently. White specks are caused 
by hardened chunks which hold the 
casein, and may be prevented by fol- 
lowing the suggestions given. White 
streaks are caused by failure to thor- 
oughly incorporate the salt, and can be 
removed by re-working. 





PAINT OR PRESERVATIVES FOR 
THE INSIDES OF SILOS. 


A correspondent is intending to 
erect a silo soon, and wishes to know 
as to the advisability of painting the 
inside as soon as erected, or if paint- 
ing merely at the grooves, tongues and 
ends would be sufficient. It is a good 
plan, although not absolutely neces- 
sary, to apply some antiseptic preserv- 
ative such as creosote or coal tar to 
the inside of wooden silos. There are 
many commercial preparations on the 
market which are excellent for this 
purpose. We would not advise the use 
of paint on the inside of the silo, since 
while it prevents for the most part the 
entrance of silage juices to the wood, 
yet it does not completely do so, and 
those juices which do penetrate dry 
out very slowly when the silo is empty 
—and the result is fully as rapid decay 
of the wood as if no paint were ap- 
plied. Antiseptics allow penetration 
of moisture, but prevent its harmful 
effects. It is best not to paint before 
erecting, as it makes it more difficult 
to fit the saves together closely. 





1S THERE DANGER FROM VOLUN- 
TEER SORGHUM IN PAS- 
TURES? 


A Boone county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes that he had a heavy growth 
of cane on six acres which has been 


| in use as a hog pasture for quite a 


number of years; that it seeded heav- 
ily, and it shelled out during the pro- 
cess of curing. In the spring he sowed 
the field to succotash of clover, oats 
and wheat. He anticipates that there 
will be a considerable growth of vol- 
unteer cane seed, and wishes to know 
if there is any danger from the cane 
in pasturing this with sheep, hogs, 
cattle and horses. 

We do not anticipate any danger 
from pasturing with sheep, hogs or 
horses. There might be some danger 
from cattle, but we would not antici- 
pate very much. We have an idea that 
not nearly so much of the cane seed 
will grow as he anticipates. Being on 
the ground, he is of course better ac- 
quainted with the facts than we are, 
but if the ground was plowed in pre- 
paring the field for succotash, much 
of it would be buried too deep to ger- 
minate. 

If he has a good stand of wheat and 
oats, these germinating and having 
considerable growth before there would 
naturally be heat enough for the cane 
seed to germinate and grow, they will 
tend to smother it out. Then the cat- 
tle will not be as hungry as they usu- 
ally are when they break into cane 
fields, and there will be so much other 
feed which is at least as palatable as 
cane, that we do not believe there will 
be much danger. Yet there may be 
some, and we would watch it pretty 
closely. 





Why should YOU experiment or 
tabs chances with with anything else? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Cow Figures that 
Make You Think. 








—— = 26 bak me Cows owned 
Ny roduced vai Bay 
5,631 "1 mil a Ibs. — 


Saas cow was was 125-20 


the average cost of feed $56.00. ; 


In the same year David C. Dil- 
worth’s herd of 20 ere at 
Spokane, Washin ed 
6,770 lbs. milk an 346 ibs. ut- 
ter fat. Nit Nine — heifers — 
e gross produc 
sold at wholesale for $4007.80. 
In 1909, C. D. Hazen’s P saenbery 
White River, Vt., 26 Jerse 
averaged 5477 Ibs. milk, 302 ibs. 
butter fat and returned $1.72 
for every dollar expended. 


The Jersey Pays 


If your cows do n ve this 
ade serious th thought 4 Write 
for further facts to 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
8 W. 17th St, New York 








SW 


AT 
THE FLY 


PROTECTION 





Keep the flies off your stock and save 
temper, time _ trouble. Positively 
protects against ious disease germs 





carried by this unsanitary insect. orses 
do more work, cows give more milk if 
they are free from the pestering of flies 
and insects. 


RICHARDS’ 
FLY-OFF 


Safe, and easy to 

= 5c.» Speed Tee lore over Ss; sit 
uarts an 

ounenett eres teal deci coed ac bis 
name 


$1.00 for %-gal. can, express prepaid. 
RICHARDS CHEMICAL CO., Manufacturers 
MINNEAPOLIS DRUG C0., Sole Distributors, Minneapolis. 

















WIND and WATER FREE 
with the use of that connecting 








ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


ww OR THE FARM 


them yourselves by our system. Cost ve 
Pans where you bave our plant installed, Write 
for free booklet telling all aboutit. A postal card 
= —= giving us your name and address, will bring 


STORAGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., Des Moines, lowa 


Bargains in Automobiles 


To settle gains quick, will close out at less than 
manufacturer’s wholesale price, eleven high grade 
— —_ Bisa yp = touring cars. Cars are of 

— ae this year’s manufacture. 
Beaatifa tally > ane ons trimmed. Equipped com- 
plete with mohair top, glass front, speedometer, 
magneto, etc. 

For prices and description ask for pamphlet B-1. 

MIAME VALEEe NATIONAL BANK, 

HMamiiton, Ohic. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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SPLENDID CROPS 





low settlers railwa rates ane illustra- 
ted pamphiet, ‘‘Last Best West,*’ “ in- 
formation, write ye 4 t of taunts. Ottaw: 
Caa., or Cam. Gov't Agt. 
W. V. Bennett, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
E. T. Hotmes, 315 Jackson 8t., 

t. Paul, Minn. 


We Mean It! 


We will have the banker guarantee your fare both 
ways if you don't find things just as represented in our 
descriptions of beautiful southeast Minnesota. Do 
you want a square deal in an improved farm ina first 
class diversified farming country close to the north 
line of lowa? If so, write us at once, 


J. L. Griswold, Dodge Center, Minn. 


a suburban 80, well improved, 40 acres in big alfalfa; 
$20 improved dairy farm; 220 improved farm; 480 
improved creek bottom, simply tae; 160 mngeeveds 
160 improved; 160improved; all in asmooth, Well set- 
tled grain and stock country. E will sell any of 
them on small payment down, balance 
long time, low rate of interest. Don't wait 
a minute if you want bargains, 


M. J. BIDWELL, 
Meadowlands 


Oa MINNESOT and Floodwood 


Settlements, St. Louls County, near 
Duluth. Farmers, Gardeners, Dairymen 
wanted, Ide al climate, rich soll, abundant rain- 
fall, great crops. Home of Ked Clover—on our 
own line—frequent train service. Best markets 
in America. Prices low—terms easy. Home- 
seekers assisted. Illustrated literature free. 
Write LAND COM'R D. & 1. R. RB. R., 186 Wolvin 

















Severy, Kansas 














Bidg., DULUTH, MINN, 








Frontier County, Neb. 


has been selected for the New Agricultural School. 
1 have for sale three extra fine quarters of land, five 
miles from the county seat, belonging to non-resi- 
dent, who ts offering same ata bargain. Will sell all 
together or separately. Price @30 to @40 an acre for 
quick sale. For further information address 


MARION MESSERSMITH 
R. F. D. Farnham, Nebraska 


lowa Stock Farm 


220 acres finest black soll, all corn land; good im- 
provements, grove and orchard. Owned by our fam- 
ily over thirty years and this is the first time it has 
been offered for sale. If you want to own the 
best, see this farm atonce. It will be gone in ashort 
time. Price 8110. 


A. A. ADAMS, 


The Best Bargain in Southern la, 


330 ACRES 
Most like living tn town, good land, well improved, 
easy terms if wanted, fine school, three churches, 
good stores and bank. Better investigate this, Price 


$100 per acre. You can't beat it. 
BOSSERMAN BROS., Murray, Iowa 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fall to write me for list of farm 
bargains and bookiet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


FOR SALE 


Minnesota, No. and So. Dakota improved farms and 
Taw prairie and timber lands, @6.00 to 100.00 per acre. 
Rich, productive soll, Fast growing country. Write 
for latest price list. 

LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPARY, 





Mason City, lowa 














Mankato, Minnesota 





Farms for Sale 


Easy terms. We join Sioux County, lowa, 
and raise as good crops. 


THOS. BR ADY, w orthing. So. Dak. 


160 ACRES 2 23 mi of Garne tt; fairly well improved, 
nice laying piece of land; belongs to 

heirs and must be sold. Price €8,000, 
160 ACRES 3 mi. of Mont Ida; fine land, fair im- 
provements; belongs to widow lady 

who fs anxious to sell. Price @8,800. 
Do not wait to write, come at once SPOHN BROS., Garnet, Kansas 





‘S40 PER ACRE 
is what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer is 
taking from his land this season, notwithstanding the 
drouth. Come and invest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, in the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
miles from the lowaline. Prices right.’ 
BURT I. WELD - Slayton, Minn. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND Co., W illmar, ‘Minn. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
NM. L. CRAVEN & CO., Onawa, Iowa 


Bi HI ACRES, No. Dak. ; no waste; choice soll; 
$7,000 in improvements. Good selling reason. 
STOWELL, 1512 Nicollet, Minneapolis. 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


Can you make 25% ? 


on your investment 


Farmers are doing this to-day in the 


Arkansas Valley 


EDUCATION AND FARMING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I don’t know Mr. E. A. Hutchinson, 
of Polk eounty (see page 34, issue of 
March 24th), but I'll bet two-bits he’s 
a sorehead. In his reply to the ex- 
tracts published from the address of 
Mrs. Ewalt, he states that, “the man 
who has the opportunity and inclina- 
tion to secure a college education will 
find more profitable and congenial use 
for it than the farm offers. If he does 
not, his years at college have spoiled 
him as a farmer, and he probably has 
not the right stuff in him to succeed 
at anything.” In another place, he 
states that, “Higher education and this 
genteel stuff have never yet hob- 
nobbed with the people who follow 
farming, and never will any more than 
they will with the people who follow 
other kinds of rough labor. And any- 
one who is educated beyond liking the 
fixings that go with farming had better 
keep out of the game.” Now, nobody 
but a sorehead, a man that’s at outs 
with his job and with himself, would 
speak thus disparagingly of the busi- 
ness in which he is occupied. 

In reading the extracts from Mrs. 
Ewalt’s speech, which were published 
in the March 10th issue of the Farmer, 
I can not help feeling that Hutchinson 
must have entirely misunderstood the 
thoughts which Mrs. Ewalt intended 
to convey. I quote from Mrs. Ewalt 
as follows: “It may be, and probably 
will be, said that head work will not 
hoe corn or feed pigs. Granted. But 
prove to me that an intelligent man is 
disqualified from performing the du- 
ties of a farmer, and you will prove to 
me that farming is a business which it 
is disgraceful to follow, and that it is 
grossly uffjust to say aught to induce 
any young man of common sense to 
become a farmer.” 

Now, then, it seems to me that Hut- 
chinson has tried to do this very thing, 
to. prove that farming is a business 
which it is disgraceful to follow. Any 
man who is so disgruntled with his 
job as to give people the impression 
that his occupation is so disgraceful 
and degrading that education naturally 
weans one away from it, and that it 
ought to do so, is more worthy of the 
name of failure than of farmer. A man 
who will continue to follow an occupa- 
tion which he considers to be degrad- 
ing needs some attention to his moral 
make-up. Any man who calls himself 
a farmer and yet tries to make the 
world believe that the farming busi- 
ness not only is not benefited but is in- 
jured by an acquisition of knowledge 
is a disgrace to the fraternity and is 
not worthy of the name of farmer. 

There is no place or occupation in 
the world where real knowledge, real 
mental training, is so greatly needed 
as in the farming industry. There was 
a time when we farmers were called 
hayseeds, rough-necks, country-jakes, 
gawks, greenhorns, come-ons, lambs to 
be shorn, and other epithets too numer- 
ous to mention. Just so long as a 
goodly percentage of us farmers are 
willing to call ourselves these things, 
other people will call us them. If one 
does not respect himself, no other man 
will respect him. 

Taking the United States as a whole, 
the percentage of total populafton oc- 
cupied in the farming industry is rap- 
idly decreasing. If we farmers of to- 
day had to produce our crops with the 
methods which were used fifty years 
ago, the population of this United 
States would be crying in agony, 
“Three grains of corn, mother, only 
three grains of corn!” Why is it pos- 

sible for six or seven men today on a 
farm to do the work and produce the 
crops which fifty years ago required 
from forty to four hundred men and 
women? It is because some man has 
thought. It is because some man has 
applied his education to the problems 
of farming. How is it going to be pos- 
sible in future years, in fact, in the 
next generation, for those who are ac- 
tually engaged in farming to produce 
foodstuffs necessary to feed the world? 
How is it going to be possible for them 
to do their work and to get an income 
which will pay the expenses of their 
work and leave them a net increase at 
the end of the year? It will be pos- 
sible only through more thorough ap- 
plication of brains to the work. The 
man who can not mix brains with his 
hog feed and use brains in pitching hay 
or plowing and seeding will end his 
days in the poorhouse. 

If three-fourths of the farmers of to- 
day were to charge up against their 
crop the labor of themselves and their 
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of Colorado—Kansas 


Why should you be satisfied with less? 


Corn farmers rarely make 5 per cent net. 


cent net in this wonderful valley. 


Alfalfa growers often make 30 per 


I know one man who last year refused $75,000 for his alfalfa hay (in stack) 


from 1,800 acres, 


The small grower does as well, or better. 


There is no element of uncertainty. 


The soil is there. 
The climate is there. 


The water for irrigation always is available. 


Just think — reservoirs 60 miles in circumference and 90 feet deep. 
be quickly and economically watered. 


so located that every acre may 


Canals 
Drops, head- 


gates, etc., solidly built of reinforced concrete. 
This land is a rare bargain at $75 to $150 per acre, the prices now asked. 


The Arkansas Valley is a desirable place for a home. 
Social conditions unsurpassed. 
The Santa Fe 


healthful. 
kets, good roads, churches, clubs, etc. 
facilities to world markets. 


Climate pleasant and 
Good schools, good towns, good mar- 
furnishes fine transportation 


Buy an Arkansas Valley farm. Forty acres gives a splendid start. 


Develop it, 


raise alfalfa, sugar-beets, grain and melons. 


You will prosper — 


your profits will enable you to get more land, and with every additional acre your 


independence becomes more secure. 


I want you to read our book-folder, describin 
information you are most anxious to get. 


this Valley. It is full of the 


It will sent to you free, on request. 


C. L. Sgacraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T. & S, F. Ry., 
1949 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 











families at the prevailing prices of | class in the world. The great cry that 


wages, they would find at the end of 
the year that they had a deficit instead 
of a profit. The average farmer who 
at the end of the year can look back 
and charge up to the debit side of his 
expense account the money which he 
has paid out for the labor of others, 
for supplies and other things, and place 
on the credit side of his expense ac- 
count the money which he has actually 
taken in from the sale of produce, and 
finds his bank account shows a net 
balance of $500, will say to himself, 
“What a brave boy am I.” He will 
call that $500 net profits for his work. 
He has not considered his time nor the 
time of his family worth a cent. That 
$500 is wages. And it is not a very 
large percentage of us who are able 
to show a net balance of $500 at the 
end of the year. Why? Because we 
don’t have enough of that which Hut- 
chinson despises, and anathematizes 
as “education” and “thinking.” The 
majority of the farmers whose finan- 
cial rating today is higher than it was 
twenty-five years ago should credit that 
increase entirely to the increased mar- 
ket value of their land, and not to the 
accumulation of the net incomes of 
twenty-five years. Those of us who 
do not have or do not acquire an edu- 
cation either within the school or by 
hard study at home, and do not apply 
that education to our farming opera- 
tions, are going to have to drop out of 
the business within the next twenty- 
five years as failures. 

My father, with the best intentions 
in the world, tried to educate me away 
from the farm. He gave me a college 
education, to which I added two years 
of post-graduate work in two different 
universities. Not one hour of the time 
spent in acquiring that education, not 
one of the things which I learned, 
whether it is Latin, higher mathemat- 
ics or mental science, has in any way 
hindered me in my work as a farmer. 
It has not only not detracted from my 
enjoyment of farm life, but has added 
immensely to my enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of the farm life. And I wish 
to God that I had had time fo spend 
more years in acquiring an education. 
What little I have learned has helped 
me to realize how much more there is 
that would be beneficial to me if I 
knew it. 

I, for one, most strenuously repudi- 
ate Mr. Hutchinson as a spokesman for 
the farmer as a class. Anyone who ex- 
presses publicly, or admits to himself 
privately, the sentiments which Mr. 
Hutchinson expresses in his letter, 
gives voice to untruths which are det- 
rimental to himself and an insult to 
the intelligence and self-respect of that 
class of people who, because of their 
occupation and opportunity, should be 
the most respected, the most influen- 
tial and the most effectually thinking 





is going up all over this great state of 
Iowa from among our farmers for 
more education, more knowledge, more 
information, which cry is expressing 
itself in the demand for an extension 
of the short course movement and for 
the installation of a correspondence 
school in agriculture through which 
we may secure education that we need 
without leaving our fields of activity, 
is to me the greatest proof that the 
sentiments expressed in Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s letter are not the sentiments of 
the majority of the farmers. 
JAMES A, KING, 
Floyd County, Iowa. 





THE RAT QUESTION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of May 12th a Nebraska 
subscriber asks how to get rid of rats. 
Your advice to him is, in my opinion, 
not worth very much. I have tried that 
plan and failed. I have learned by ex- 
perience that a good rat dog is the 
most satisfactory way. After having 
been overrun with rats, and after hav- 
ing written to the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington and to the ex- 
periment station at Manhattan, and se- 
cured the bulletins they issued, and af- 
ter having tried the various methods 
suggested, I finally secured a good rat 
dog. He killed them so fast that I had 
to haul them out of the barn. If your 
subscriber will raise everything off of 
the ground so that the dog can get un- 
der the granaries, hay-mows, etc., and 
then get a good dog, he will soon get 
rid of the trouble. 

J. O. JAMIESON. 








Kansas. 

MINNESOT FREE 200 PAGE BOOK, 
compiled by the State. Accurate 

information about the price of lands in and products 

of each county. 2,000,000 acres homestead lands. 

MONTHLY STATE SCHOOL LAND SALES. Ad- 

dress STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 

Dept. B, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 





\j ONEYW-MA XING farms throughout 15 states; 
“ improved, one to 1,000 acres, $10 to $100 per acre. 
Stock and tools included with many to settle estates 
quickly. Mammoth illustrated catalogue “No. 34” 
free. E. A. STOUT, Station 2687, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE FARM YOU WANT 


fs shown in our new catalog of farms for sale in 21 
states. Ask McBURNEY, STOCKING & CO., 343 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, for free copy. 


lowa Lands For Sale 3 4ors2 
o $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 











{HN for our list and maps of our fine improved 
\O southern Minnesota farm lands. C. E. Brown 
— Co. Offices at Madelia, and New Richland, 

nn. 





ARMS for homeseekers, California and 

Oregon. Newcountry. Farming, fruit, stock 

ag sing. dairying. Homesteads. Free booklet. 
. F. CURTIS, Com’r, N. C. O. Ry., Reno, NEv. 


MrCcHiGan FARMS—All sizes and prices, 
easy terms, near good schools, churches, R. F. 
D., telephone. clay loam soil; list free. The Evans, 
Hout Co., Fremont, Mich. 
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Same As Eight 
Extra Wagoams 


A“Nine-in-One” Combina- 
tion Wagon Bed on your one 
set of gears saves expense Of 
keeping eight complete wag- 
ons in repair. Costs but a 
more than an ordinary 


Saves time changing from wagon bed 
to hog or hay rack and back to tight 
wagon bed for hauling grcin, ten- 
year-old bey can adjust the “Nine-in- 
Cne” without wrench or hammer inless 
time than ycu can unhitch from one 
wagon onto another. Sold di- wy 
rectto you under guarantee. W4 g 


Send for Literature 
Fully illustrating the 
“Nine-in-One” wag- , 





COMBINATION 


STEEL GRAIN BIN 


Rat Proof Lhe 

Fire Proof Gr a . 

Burglar (|) Gee 
Proof if Sie 


Galvanized, corrugated, shipped 
knocked-down in sections, additional 
sections added any time to increase ca- 
pacity. Port holes, large door and yene 
tilator. Saves insurance, bauling and 
labor at harvest time. 

Keeps crain perfectly and may be used 
for storing machinery, etc., when not 
filled with grain. Free bookiet tells of 
experiences of satisfied users. 


BUTLER MFG. CO. 
1422 W. 10th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








Be Fair To Your 
Horses Weis Nog for 


Get more work out cars pote horses—at 
less cost by treating them right. Galled 
necks and sore shoulders cost big money. 
Prevent them. 20th Centary Collars are 
the horses’ best friends, the farmers’ 
biggest money savers. Pressure is 
ust right—where the fcsh is. 
loves with the horse’s shoulder, 
relieving pressure, preventin 
rubbing, chafing or choking. A 
P senna in size 16 inches to 26 inches. 












cut down veterinary bills—keep the horses 

in finest working condition aij) year ‘round. 

Outlast 3 to 5ordinary collars. ait till you 

get our book before you buy another collar. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MFG. CO. 

130 W. 17th Street, Chicago Heights, Ii. 












RECIPROCITY and 
CANADA LANDS 


The delegations from the different agricultural 
states who went to Washington to protest against 
reciprocity showed that the 


Lands In Saskatchewan 


produce nearly double the number of bushels 
of wheat, oats, flax and barley than that of these 
states. Is not this good land to buy? We took 
the first party of American land buyers into 
Saskatchewan ten years ago. Their purchases 
have made them rich, and land they then bought 
at five dollars is now worth seventy dollars. We 
have just as good land now forsale at twenty- 
five dollars. Get some. Write us for particulars. 


THE HALSAM LAND AND INVESTMENT CO., Lid. 
Regina, Canada, or St. Paul, Minn. 





} scouring. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


TROUBLES OF THE YOUNG FOAL. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At this season of the year many com- 
plaints are received from farmers who 
have lost colts ‘soon after they are 
foaled. Most of the ills of the young 
foal fall into one of four classes: Con- 
stipation, scours, joint disease and in- 
digestion... With proper care, these can 
each be prevented, at least in part. 

Constipation is usually caused by the 
colt failing to get the first milk of the 
dam. This first milk, or colostrum, 
contains a natural purgative for the 
removal of the fecal matter from the 
bowels of the foal. It is very impor- 
tant that the foal receive this first 
milk. There may be other causes of 
constipation, such as the mare in poor 
condition at the time of foaling. What- 
ever the cause, if the digestive tract 
of the foal has not been cleaned of its 
contents within twenty-four hours, and 
the foal presents a droopy, listless ap- 
pearance, eyes not bright, ears lopped 
over, something must be done to stim- 
ulate the action of the bowels. 

As a rule, the bowels will be stimu- 
lated to action by administering as a 
drench two ounces of olive or castor 
oil, and an injection of warm water 
into the bowels. The water should be 
at blood heat and have added to it a 
little glycerine—a tablespoonful of gly- 
cerine in one-half pint of warm water— 
not more. Inject gently into the rec- 
tum with a small rubber tubing (one- 
quarter inch) and a funnel. Place the 
tubing into the rectum four to six 
inches, taking care not to rupture the 
tender membrane. This will lubricate 
the passage and induce the foal to en- 
deavor to pass the fecal matter, which 
is a yellowish, rather hard, waxy sub- 
stance. The injection may be repeat- 
ed every hour until relief has been 
gained. 

Diarrhoea or scours in the foal is 
often caused by the youngster getting 
an over-supply of milk. There are oth- 
er causes not well understood. Two 
facts, however, have been proven: 
first, that the causes of scours are 
many and varied; second, that their 
potency is increased by unclean sur- 
roundings, especially unwholesome 
stables. Confinement in close build- 
ings is objectionable to mare and foal 
alike. In both, it induces a weakened 
condition and leaves the system an 
easy prey to disease. Exercise the 
mare must have both before and after 
foaling. It is better for her that She 
be moderately worked, up to the very 
hour of foaling, and if all goes well, 
that she be put to work not later than 
one week after foaling. 

The treatment varies according to 
the cause. If the trouble is due to an 
over-supply of milk, milking the dam 
in part by hand will often stop the 
Most cases can be relieved 
in this manner. If it is due to an irri- 
tating substance in the stomach or 
bowels, the treatment is to give a 
physic, say two ounces of olive or cas- 
tor oil, to clean out the bowels, then 
give an astringent to check the dis- 
charge, such as well boiled linseed tea 
or starch, and the like. But even this 
way is beset by many difficulties. 

Joint disease, very common in foals, 
is due to infection of the navel at the 
time of birth. When these germs enter 
the body, they. set up irritation and in- 
flammation; pus forms and is absorbed 
into the circulation from the navel ab- 
scess, and other abscesses are formed 
in all parts of the body, notably in the 
joints of the limbs. The foal is seen 
to have a swollen joint, and we are 
likely to think the mare caused the in- 
jury; but soon other joints are affected 
and it may extend to the throat and 
poll. It is comparatively rare that an 
injured colt can be saved after the dis- 
ease has reached the pus-forming 
stage. 

It has been proven that simply hy- 
gienic measures will prevent the dis- 
ease. The stall in which the mare 
foals should have every bit of old bed- 
ding, litter and dirt removed and the 
young foal should be born on clean, 
fresh bedding. Perhaps it would be 
safer to wash the stump of the umbil- 
ical cord, which should never be cut, 
but allowed to break of its own accord, 
with a saturated solution of boracic 
acid, and then dust it off with boracic 
acid powder. 

Indigestion in young foals is often 
caused by the youngsters eating litter, 
such as straw, horse manure, and, in 
fact, anything they can find. Often the 
foals eat such matter when only a few 
hours old, though they eat such ma- 





terials at any age. The trouble usually 
comes on under one week of age. The 
foals’ stomach is unable to appropriate 
such materials and often the intestines 
become impacted, and the foal is likely 
to succumb in a few days. 

The best treatment is prevention. 
This can be done by placing a muzzle 
on the young foal. Such a muzzle can 
be made of wire. It should be removed 
often to let the foal suckle the dam. 
In case the foal is troubled, the best 
treatment is to give physic and injec- 
tion as suggested for constipation. For 
this, olive oil is preferred, and it may 
be given in two ounce doses three 
times per day until relief is gained. 

M. W. HARPER. 

Cornell University. 





FARM EFFICIENCY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an article in your issue of 
May 19th on “Farm Efficiency,” which 
interested me for the reason that effi- 
ciency has been my hobby ever since 
I started to make farming a business. 
I venture, therefore, to add a few sug- 
gestions along that line, which you 
may publish if you deem them of suf- 
ficient value. 

My chief motives for endeavoring to 
increase the efficiency of farm labor 
are, first, to avoid as much as possible 
the necessity for hired help, and, sec- 
ond, to make the working day as short 
as possible. Owing to the increasing 
demand for really skilled labor on the 
farm, hired help is becoming less and 
less satisfactory, and the best solu- 
tion of that problem seems to be to 
plan your work so as to be practically 
independent of hired help. 

One of the great objections to a 
farmer’s life, according to a symposi- 
um in your paper some time ago, is 
the drudgery of long working days. By 
improving the efficiency of labor this 
is to a great extent removed. Now, I 
wish briefly to state some of the meth- 
ods we pursue with this end in view. 

We follow all the suggestions given 
in your article, and also a few more. 
We find that one man can haul as 
much grain to town in a day with two 


. Wagons as two men can with a wagon 


each; also, if he takes any pains at 
all to plan ahead, he can usually ar- 
range his trips to town so that he will 
have something to haul back again, 
and thus save the waste of driving 
empty home and at some later date 
driving empty to town. A few hours 
spent in making a handy hog chute 
will save several days’ time in the 
course of a year in the matter of load- 
ing hogs for market. A large over- 
head water supply tank with a system 
of piping to small tanks in all the 
yards and barns saves its initial cost 
in chore convenience in an incredibly 
short time. We have all our corn 
cribs situated in the yards where the 
corn is fed, so as to save re-handling. 
All our grain bins are overhead. They 
are filled at threshing time with an 
elevator, so that one man can handle 
the grain easier than two or three 
men in the old style. Later, when we 
want to feed the grain we drive under 
the spout and let it run into the 
wagon. 

We drive right into the barns with 
the manure spreader and haul the 
manure direct to the field. This saves 
a great deal of work, keeps the place 
looking better, and the manure itself 
is much more efficient as a fertilizer, 
not having lost its strength in the 
pile behind the barn. We work from 
seven to eight and one-half hours per 
day in the field, and the horses show 
their appreciation by walking so fast 
that we accomplish as much as is usu- 
ally done in ten to twelve hour days. 
We find that we save a good deal of 
time in the spring by tying a couple 
of drag sections behind the disk, and 
that both drag and disk do much bet- 
ter work thar when each is used alone. 
Also, with such an outfit you can give 
a team enough in six or seven hours’ 
time, and that leaves you a nice, long 
evening to play tennis or take a spin 
in the automobile. 

Before putting our machinery in the 
shed for the year, we fix it up in first- 
class shape for next year, on the the 
ory that it is much easier to remem- 
ber what was wrong just after you 
are through with it than after a lapse 
of ten or eleven months. It also pays 
well to take all the harness apart ev- 
ery winter and give it a thorough 
washing and oiling and repairing of 
broken or worn-out parts. It prevents 
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many aggravating delays when 
busy season is on. 

These are merely a few of the meth- 
ods we pursue, but enough has been 
mentioned, I believe, to enable anyone 
so inclined to adapt the ideas to his 
farm. We work by a fairly definite 
schedule, and with minor alterations 
know at least a week in advance what 
our work will be on a certain day, 
barring of course unfavorable weath- 
er conditions. Our system of work 
keeps us about equally busy all the 
year around. We can about equally 
well afford to take a few days off to 
visit our alma mater on commence- 
ment week in yune as we can to visit 
friends at Christmas time. My broth- 
er and I are “batching” and are work- 
ing four hundred acres of land; have 


the 


‘fifty head of cattle, thirty-four head 


of horses, and approximately two hun- 
dred hogs. Our working day extends 
from 5:30 or 6 a. m. to 6 or 7 p. m., 
with one and a half hours for dinner. 
This time also includes chores. We 
take a half holiday or whole ,holiday 
every once in a while, and our work is 
kept fully up with the neighborhood 
and the season. Hence we have come 
to the conclusion that system in farm- 
ing counts as much as it does in any- 
thing else. 

Finally, I will say that, in my opin- 
ion, diligent reading of Wallaces’ 
Farmer has been the chief factor in 
developing the degree of efficiency 
that we may have attained. 

P. M. STARTWEDT. 

Lincoln County, South Dakota. 





BLIND HORSES; MOON BLINDNESS 
OR PERIODIC OPHTHALMIA. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We have been troubled with sore 
eyes in our horses for about a year. 
Four or five in a herd of twenty are 
affected. The others have never 
shown any symptoms of sore eyes. 
The first visible trouble is a weakness 
and watering of the eyes. The eye- 
balls then turn white and do not seem 
to hurt the animal much, and finally 
are all right for a month or two, when 
the trouble returns. One mare has 
gone totally blind, and another is blind 
in one eye. Is there any remedy for 
this?” 

Periodic ophthalmia or moon blind- 
ness can not be cured, although the 
blindness which is the result of the 
disease may be postponed by treat- 
ment. The distinguishing feature of 
the disease is its recurrénce every 
month or two. No one knows the ex- 
act cause of the trouble, but heredity 
undoubtedly has something to do with 
it, since animals either of whose par- 
ents were affected are much more sus- 
ceptible. Poor food, pastsring on low 
ground, stabling in close quarters and 
injuries to the eye all may have a 
small part in bringing on the disease, 
For postponing blindness, the follow- 
ing treatment is recommended: 

When the attack comes on, put the 
animal in a darkened stall and give it 
twice daily a scruple dose of powdered 
colchicum and a two dram dose of 
salicylate of soda. Once or twice daily 
bathe the affected eye with cold water 
for ten to twenty minutes, and follow 
by aplying a lotion of ten grains of 
lead acetate, ten drops of tincture of 
opium, and one and one-half ounces 
of water. It is a good plan to give 
the horse a good tonic once daily, such 
as two drams of oxide of iron, ten 
grains of nux vomica, and one ounce 
of sulphate of soda. Avoid breeding 
from affected animals. 





SAVE-THE-HORSE  SPAVIN CURE 


Ssh} 


Lameness, —rt 4 Eawesiteawnt Sedanares 
es pelt. Tron Chomical Company, Binghamton, N, Y. 


160 Acres For Sale 


961.50. 160 acres 4 & 80 acres for 675. Al 
ate improved and not far from town. homes 
with black soil. On 1“ Iowa line. 

J. EK. GODFREY, Werthington, Minn. 


VIRGINIA! IMPROVED FARMS 


Ideal climate, near markets. So cheap the land ts 

practically free. Forbig illustrated catalogue write 

CASSELMAN Richmond, Va. 
(Established 20 years). 


ED—Good location for blacksmith r- 4 
a ~ aoe farmin jocality-—Iitinois or Lowa. - 
dress A. WaLLacg, Kirkland, Illinois, 
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Poultry Department. 





Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 











NOTES. 


The young of all animals thrive best 
in the sunshine, but they must be per- 
mitted to get away from‘it. Place the 
brooders, coops and setting hens out 
of the direct sunshine, under a shed, 
trees or board shelter. 

Don’t give chicks a smooth board to 
run into the brooder on; _ slippery 
boards are responsible for many 
sprawly legged chicks. Either make 
grooves in the board, or, what is bet- 
ter, keep a heap of sod in front of the 
entrance way. 





The water supply must not be neg- 
lected in warm weather. 

The exact person who does every- 
thing by rule and measure wishes to 
weigh his eggs to determine the 
amount of moisture lost during incu- 
bation. A few years ago a bulletin 
was issued on this subject, the direc- 
tions in which were as follows: “After 
placing the eggs upon the trays ready 
for incubation, set the trays upon 2 
pair of scales reading to ounces, and 
note the total weight of the eggs and 
trays. (The trays should be thorough- 
ly dry.) After a few days, weigh again. 
This will give the actual loss in weight 
of eggs. After testing, weigh again, 
and proceed as before.” We have 
tried weighing the eggs to determine 
the loss, moisture required, etc., but 
didn’t find it of much value. The as- 
sumption is that the eggs are kept 
uniformly at the proper temperature, 
hence, if the heat runs up, or down, 
the difference between what the eggs 
actually weigh and what they should 
weigh under normal incubation may be 
due to the irregularity, and not an in- 
dication that more ventilation or more 
moisture are required. Again, if an 
egg gets cracked, it evaporates quick- 
ly, and puts the reckoning out, or if it 
becomes necessary to take out a bad 
egg and one forgets to weigh at the 
time, the reckoning is again out. We 
find it much more satisfactory to set 
a hen at the time the incubator is set, 
and compare the air cells of the incu- 
bator-set and hen-set eggs. 








When the hen is off with her brood, 
burn all the nesting material, and 
paint the nest box with kerosene or 
liquid lice killer before returning it to 
the hen house. Once a week disinfect 
the drinking vessels and feed troughs. 





“An opossum eats the head and neck 
of a fowl, and kills only one or two at 
atime. A mink bleeds his victims in 
the neck and sucks the blood, and will 
slaughter a dozen or more in the night. 
Both leave the carcasses.” 





An enterprisng Sunday school super- 
intendent is trying to interest the chil- 
dren in poultry raising by soliciting 
settings of eggs from poultry breeders 
to be given to the children to hatch 
and care for till the chicks are three 
months old, when prizes are to be of- 
fered for the best showing.” 





TAPEWORMS IN POULTRY. 


Treatment for worms in poultry is 
rarely given, yet chickens, like any 
other animal, are subject to these pests 
and need to be freed from them. Where 
worms are suspected, clean the yards 
and dropping boards or floor, thorough- 
ly mixing quicklime with the drop- 
pings to destroy any eggs. Birds that 
are affected lose flesh, although their 
appetites continue. The droppings are 
thin, contain much slime, and are 
passed at short intervals. Later on 
the bird becomes sluggish, sits around 
with wings drooped and feathers ruf- 
fled, and is very thirsty. If killed, and 
the intestinal tract opened in a bowl 
of warm water, the feathery segments 
of tapeworm will often float out from 
the intestinal wall. Either turn the 
intestine wrong side out, or, what is 
easier, cut it open with the scissors, 
when the worms will be seen hanging 
to the mucous membrane. 

This disease is sometimes mistaken 
for tuberculosis. It will be noted that 
the smaller end of the worm is the one 
attached to the intestine. This is be- 
cause the head has a number of suck- 
ers by which it tastens itself to the in- 
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testine, and back of the head the seg- 
ments are small, increasing in size the 
further they get from the head. To- 
wards the end the segments develop 
sexual organs and later become filled 
with eggs, which are fertilized, and 
when matured the segment drops off, 
passes off with the droppings, and 
spreads the worms through a flock. If 
the eggs are furnished with the inter- 
mediate host, as a worm, snail or in- 
sect, they hatch into a six-hooked em- 
bryo which develops into a larval 
form. When the intermediate host is 
eaten by a chicken, the larva becomes 
an adult tapeworm. 

The only way to.rid a place of tape- 
worm is to get rid of affected birds, 
end make their droppings harmless. 
One of the best medicines for ridding 
birds of the worms is to mix in the 
feed a teaspoonful of powdered pome- 
granate root bark for every fifty head 
of birds, and follow with a dose of 
castor oil. 





THE TABLE CHICKEN. 


A subscriber wishes to know why 


and how the sinews are removed from 
the legs of chickens. Removing the 
sinews makes the legs more tender— 
better eating. To take out the sinews, 
hold the bird’s head towards you, make 
a slit down the sides of the legs, and 
insert a small skewer—it is possible 
to do this with the prong of a long 
kitchen fork—twist it around several 
times, and pull. The older the bird, 
the more force is required. 

In his recent lecture in Des Moines, 
Professor Lippincott gave an interest- 








and add French Leaf gelatine, three- 
fourths of an ounce per pint of liquid. 
Decorate a cake or bread tin in the 
bottom with hard-boiled eggs, cut in 
slices, beets, lettuce or tomatoes. Pour 
in half of your jelly, and let it set; 
then lay your chicken on top of that, 
fill up with the remainder of your 
jelly, and set aside to cool. This is 
the recipe of an English lady, Miss 
Yates, a recipe which we bave person- 
ally tested and found delicious as well 
as most attractive in appearance. We 
have tried bread dressing without the 
veal, but it is not nearly so nice cold, 
and this form of serving chicken is 
served cold to the best advantage. 





FEEDING GROWING CHICKS. 


There is more danger of underfeed- 
ing growing chicks on free range than 
in overfeeding them. A chick will eat 
an astonishing amount of feed. Like 
growing boys camping, they are always 
hungry and always ready to make good 
use of their food. To avoid waste of 
feed the ration must be planned so as 
to get the desired results. If we ex- 
pect to market our chicks as broilers 
or fries, we want to feed them a forc- 
ing ration which will bring them to 
market in the shortest time. That this 
ration might in time give bowel trouble 
and leg weakness does not matter; the 
main thing is to reach the pound, or 
two pound, weight. A good fattening 
ration for this purpose to be fed at 
the end of six weeks, up to which time 
the chicks should all be fed practically 


POMERANIAN DOG. 
Property of Cassidy & Thompson, Jamaica, Iowa. 





ing demonstration of boning a chick- 
en—apparently a new process to many 
of his hearers. There is no difficulty 
in boning a chicken; patience and a 
sharp knife are all that is required. A 
chicken carefully boned, stuffed with 
good dressing, and served with chick- 
en jelly, will go much farther than an 
unboned chicken. To prepare, make 
a slit down the back of the chicken, 
and scrape until you free the sinews 
that attach the wings to the bones. 
(Remember that the sinews are the 
cords or tendons which unite muscles 
to bones). When these are cut, the 
only thing necessary is to scrape and 
scrape until the wing bones can be re- 
moved. Scrape the carcass until you 
draw the bones out in the same way. 
As you scrape, the flesh will gradually 
turn over until you have the bird 
wrong side out. The process will usu- 
ally take over an hour. A _ frozen 
chicken will not bone nicely. For 
dressing take one and one-half pounds 
ehopped veal or pork, one and one- 
half cups bread crumbs, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls salt, one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper, one-half of a 
teaspoonful of sweet herbs, one-half 
of a teaspoonful of lemon juice, three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two whole 
raw eggs, One-half of a tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley. Mix in the order 
given, and moisten with stock or 
cream. Press this dressing into the 
cavity from which the bones were re- 
moved, fill up the body cavity, and 
sew up the bird; roll the chicken in 
muslin and either boil or steam, after- 
wards browning in the oven. 

Cook the bones and giblets in a 
quart of water until it is reduced one- 
half; clarify with the white of an egg, 





the same ration, is one part by weight 
of ground hulled oats, one part corn- 
meal and one part buckwheat, mixed 
with sour skim-milk or buttermilk to 
a crumbly paste. 

But this is a ration which can not be 
fed indefinitely, hence should not be 
fed to the chicks which are to be kept 
as breeders. We want these chicks to 
develop large frames, and a vigorous 
constitution; the weight will come 
later on, so while we give them all 
they will eat, we are careful to give 
them a ration which they might con- 
tinue to use indefinitely without dan- 
ger of overfat or breakdown. 

The fattening chicks may be crowded 
in cramped quarters, but crowding is 
fatal to the growth of the best breed- 
ing birds, hence the sooner we cull the 
flock and give the breeding birds more 
room, the better are our chances of 
growing fine birds. One night of sweat- 
ing in a badly ventilated coop does a 
great deal of damage to growing 
chicks. It is a boon to the farmer to 
have free range, so that the chicks are 
not altogether dependent on him for 
food and drink; otherwise rush season 
on the farm might mean serious loss. 
Chicks that are sheltered from the 
weather and given plenty of good water 
will find much of their feed, and prove 
the most profitable crop on the farm. 


For Sale—Shetland Ponies, Scotch 
Collie and Pomeranian Dogs 


Also a booklet on the care and training of the Collie 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. 
Cassidy & Thompson, Jamaica, lowa 


For Sale—6 Shepherd Dog Puppies 


at $4.00. Ready for delivery in about four weeks. 
W. J. GRANTHAM, Irving, Illinois 
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PLYMOUTH KOCKS. 


Elm Hill Farm Barred Rocks 


Eggs at $1.00 per sitting—#5.00 per 100 after May 25th. 
Catalogue on application. 


J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 
BUFF ROCKS *"5x%.25" 


EGGS 
Trap-nested proven layers, score to 94. 








Eggs—now 
15 $1.25, 30 €2.00; 93 farm flock eggs and 15 pen 1, $5.00. 
Breeding stock—Buff Rocks, Pekin ducks at 
at special prices to make room. Write your wants, 

M.J. Henningsen, R. 1, Dike, lowa 


B. P. ROCKS AND BABY CHICKS 








Now #2.50 for 15 from pens A and B, (Pen A pullet 
mating, B cockerel). Pen C, 15 €3.50. All strong 
Bradley bred. Chicks, 3 doz., pens A and B; pen C, 
$4; larger numbers. write for prices. Send for circular. 
MRS. L. C. REESE, Prescott, Iowa 

P. ROCK EGGS for sale from extra large 

e boned stock, nicely marked with that narrow 


straight barring. Yards headed by cocks and cock- 
erels scoring 9 to 923, weighing 11 to13lbs. In seven 
showing, including Newton and Mitchellville, 1910, we 
won 38 ists, 19 2ds, 4 3ds, 3 4ths,25ths. 15 eggs $1.00, 
30. $1.75—guaranteed fertile. J. W. WAGNER, Monroe, lowa. 





ILEA’S ‘*Ringlet’’ Barred Kock eggs at 

half price. Pens 81.50 15, $2.50 30. Farm flock 

75 cents 15. €1.25 30,84 100. This is your opportunity. 
Mrs. J. Willis Rilea, Grand River, lowa. 


) ae Plymouth Rock eggs, #1.50 per 15. 
L. L. DeYoung, Sheidon, iowa. 





Write 





30 eggs for $1.50. Pure 


Bore Plymouth Rocks. 
Otto Koerth, Ionia, Ia, 


bred, excellent layers. 








LEGHORNS. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


exclusively. Eggs for hatching. Single setting 
of 15 eggs. 41 by two or more settings, $1 each; 100 
for #5, 200 for 

T.A. DAV ENPORT, 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 
75 high scoring hens mated with six fine five- 
spiked cockerels. Farm range, 15 for 75c; $3 per 100. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address EDWARD P. 
DOOLEY, Selma, lowa. 


C. B. LEGHORN eggs from finest selected stock. 

e Extremely good layers. 75c per 15, $3.50 per 100. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. J. A. Stamen, Trues- 
dale, lowa. 


C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Eggs from se- 

e lected farm flock, $1 per 15; $1.75, 30; €2, 45; @4 
per 100, $7.75 per 200. No culls in this flock. 8. J. 
Gardner, Russell, Iowa. 


OSE Comb White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 
eggs, $1 per 15, 64.50 per 100. Mrs. J. L. Ander- 
son, Fostoria, lowa. 
OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching, $3.50 
i per 100. Address F. Bowman, Route 6, Eldora, 
owa. 


C. B. LEGHORNS exclusively. 15 eggs $1.00, 60 
fe §6$2.25, 100 63.50. A. B. Latham, Searsboro, lowa. 





Belmond, Iowa 























C. B. Leghorns exclusively—20 years a breeder. 
e Farm range. Pet Engg J pen scoring 90-94, $1.50 
15; general flock—30, $1.50; 100, $3.50; 200, $6.50. 
A. Hodsdon, Clarkeville. ~~ 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Price of eggs for balance of May and June reduced 
to $3.50 per hundred. Farm range of over 200 fine red 
—— headed by 2 cockerels scoring from 90+ 

to 92%. Special pen exhibition quality 1.25 per 15. 
¥F. O. MARTIN, loyd, lowa 


OSE Comb R.I. Reds—<After June ist, eggs 
— — at .~ price. Eggs from range flock, 
$2.50 A few yearling breeders . sale. 
MRS. HARLAN MACY Searsboro, Iowa, R. 











I. Red eggs—6 choice pens; $1.50, $2, 2.50, 8 per 
e 15. For winter layers they can not be beat. 

Baby chicks. Book your orders early. C. H. Wells, 
ne. lowa. 


EDS, Rose or Single Comb. of finest quality. Spe- 

cial offer: eggs 5 cents each. Fertility and 

quality guaranteed. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, 
Floyd. Iowa. 


I. Reds, both combs. 
e hundred. Mens for sale. 
Mrs. 8. B. Hillier, Floyd, lowa. 


GGS—Rose Comb Reds, #4 100. Indian Runners, 
4 $5100. Mrs. J. 8. Dearinger, Searsboro, lowa. 








Eggs, $2 per 50; $3.50 per 
Prices reasonable. 











DUCKS 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs—15, $1; 50, 82.50. Bertha 
Goodwin, Tracey, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fawn and white, $1.5 
per 13; 6 per 100. Herman Hunt, Clarksville, Ia 








ORPINGTONS. 


QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs. Farm range 
flock. Big solid buff males. $1.25 per 15; #5 per 
100; special matings, $2.50 per 15. Herman Hunt, 
Clarksville, Iowa. 











WYANDOTTES. 


= Wyandottes. Nice, large birds, geet win- 
r layers. Twenty eggs, one dollar. - 
Molloy, ‘Albion. Marshall Co., lowa. 


ws wyrateee eggs, $2 per fifty, ¢4 per hun- 
red. 1. W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa 











ILVER Laced Wyandottes that win and lay. Write 
me for eggs. Herm. m, Ionia, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


UM strains White Orpingtons, R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Silver Wyandottes. Eggs for 
sale. F. Coddington, Decatur, Neb. 


Bor FF Rocks and Rhode Island Cherry Red eggs for 
hatching. G. A. Holland, Rockford, lowa. 


Bs chicks—White Leghorns. Guaranteed count. 
Indian Runner eggs or ducklets. Circular. 
Highland, Independence, Iowa. 


BEES HOW TO MAKE THEM PAY. 

The pleasures, the work and the profits 

EE Of bee keeping are fully covered in 

“GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE.” Six months trial 

subscription 25 cents. Write for book on Bees and 
free catalog—both free. 

THE A. |. ROGT COMPANY, Box 61, MEDINA, OIG 




















Please mention this paper when writing, 
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THE FARMER MUST THINK. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There are so many good things that 
appear in the Farmer that are of value 
to those of us who are making farm- 
ing a business proposition and a life 
study, that one can but feel sorry when 
he notes what_one of your large fam- 
ily of readers has to say in regard to 
Mrs. H. R. Ewalt’s paper, referred to 
on page 3 of your issue of May 12th. 

I am very much surprised to read 
of one who thinks there is no time for 
solid thought in hard work. It seems 
to me there is no better time for deep 
thought than when at hard work on the 
farm. There is to me always some 
problem to be solved before the time 
to execute it arrives, and if I were not 
alv.ays in deep thought and study, I do 
not know how I could run a thousand- 
acre ranch, educate a family of eight 
all the way from the fifth grade to the 
graduating class of 1912 in the county 
high school. The feeding and care of 
something like 200 head of cattle, sev- 
enty or eighty hogs, and twenty-five or 
thirty horses, without any hired help, 
certainly takes deep thought, besides 
hard work. This work is being done 
in the great American desert, where 
bra.ns and not ali brawn have to be one 
of the great factors for success. Had 
I used the same amount of brains twen- 
ty-five years ago that I have used the 
past twelve years, I would have been a 
millionaire. I can truly say that work 
without deep thought is.a failure in 
this country. 

One must study cause and effect 
harder than I ever did in school in 
Iova when a boy. The problem of 
keeping the boys on the farm is easy 
if one will be a boy with the boys and 
give the boys a chance to do and make 
something for themselves. Give them 
an interest in stock, etc. I have six 
boys, and all say they are going to be 
farmers. The oldest, twenty-one years 
of age, has 320 acres of land of his 
own, and the others will follow. 

M. F. VANCE, 

Washington County, Colorado. 

. 





IOWA SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The annual summer meeting of the 
Iowa Swine Breeders’ Association will 
take place at the Savery Hotel, in Des 
Moines, on Tuesday, June 20th, and will 
be followed by the session of the National 
Association of Expert Swine Judges on 
June 2ist. The program of the meeting 
will occupy Tuesday afternoon and even- 
ing, and will include the following events: 
The State Fair a School for the Young 
Breeder, F. L. Emmert, Mason City, 
Iowa: Pure Bred Swine and the Tenant 
Farmer, S. D. Miller, Ames, lowa; Equip- 
ment of the Hog Farm, Geo. T. White, 
Dallas Center, lowa; Broadening of the 
Markets for Our Pork Products, W. J. 
Crow, Webb, Iowa; Feeding and ‘Care of 
the Young Pig, Ciayton Messenger, Kes- 
wick, Iowa; The Score Card and Its Influ- 


SEEDS 
FOR LATE SOWING 


Get our Special prices on Buck- 
wheat, Millet, Hungarian.Sand Vetch, 
Alfalfa, Cowpeas and Rape. 

Ask for Catalogue and samples. 


L.L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 


Drawer KR, Madison, Wis. 

























WALLACES’ FARMER 


90; ante. 100; potatoes, 101; flax, 


ence on the Pork Producing Industry, 
Samuel McKelvie, Lincoln, Neb. The 
scoring exercises of the National Associ- 
ation of Expert Swine Judges will begin 
at 8:30 Wednesday morning. Specimens 
of the various breeds of hogs will be fur- 
nished. Considerable unusual! interest is 
manifest in the meeting of the latter or- 
ganization because of the fact that the 
further consideration of the advisability 
of revising the score card and standard 
of exce lence will be taken up and acted 
upon. C. C. Carlin, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary of the association, and J. H. 
Watson, of Madrid, Iowa, president. 








CROP NOTES. 


Delaware County, Indiana, June 5, 1911. 
—A very dry spring here, but the drouth 
was broken late last week by a good rain. 
The corn, oats and wheat look fine, con- | 
sidering the drouth. There will be a very | 
short hay crop; some of the meadows it | 
will not pay to cut. We have the only ; 
piece of alfalfa that I know of around 
here. There are four acres of it that will 
average 28 inches high, and so thick a | 
person can hardly walk through it. There | 
are six acres of last year’s seeding that 
will average 20 inches high. A good pros- 
pect for a large fruit crop. A fairly good 
crop of spring pigs.—Worland 7 

Clinton County, Iowa, June 3, 1911.— 
Crops are looking fine here. Corn grows 
very fast, and has been a good stand 
Oats and other smal! grains and meadows 
look well. Fruit and gardens also doing 
well. We have had fine rains and rather 
warm weather for May.—T. H. Dann. 

Anderson County, Kan., June 5, 1911.— 
We are having it very dry in this part of 
the country. Oats do not promise much 
of a crop. Chinch bugs are beginning to 
get very thick, and if we do not have 
heavy rains in the near future the bugs 
will likely do much damage. I have about 
seventy acres of oats all told on my farms 
—and if the bugs get much worse I would 
like to plow these fields up and plant them 
to something that would give me some re- 
turns on the land this year. Because of 
the light rainfall, clover and _ timothy 
promise a light yield. Other crops are 
looking well, especially corn, which is 
an extra good stand. The ground is clean, 
well cultivated, and the crop well ad- 
vanced for this time of year, ard with 
sufficient rainfall later we will have a 
splendid corn crop.—E. .C. Archer. 








IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 


For the week ending June 11, 1911, Des 
Moines, lowa.—The past seven days have 
been the hottest, and over the larger part 
of the state, the driest on record for the 
first week in June. With the exception 
of Wednesday, the weather was exceed- 
ingly hot,’ maximum temperatures in ex- 
cess of 100 degrees being recorded at many 
stations on two days, and above 90 de- 
grees at ail stations on four days. The 
rain.all was unusually light, and over the 
southern and southwestern counties prac- 
tically nil. Light to copious showers oc- 
curred, however, in the east-central and 
northeastern counties on one or two, days, 
but the intense heat and high winds caused 
rapid evaporation, and over the western 
and southwestern districts the effects of 
dry weather are noted in the pastures, 
meadows, gardens, potatoes, small fruits 
and some grain fields. Corn has, however, 
made rapid growth, and except late corn 
in southeastern districts is looking well; 
and the fields are clean, most of them 
having been cultivated twice. The soil is 
in perfect physical condition and can stand 
another week of dry weather. While smal!” 
grain is heading short, most of it is still 
in fairly good condition and promises a 
good crop if rain comes within a few days. 
The most damaging effects of dry and 
hot weather have been in pastures, pota- 
toes, cherries and strawberries. Cherries 
ripened prematurely, and the strawberry 
crop was cut short by drouth. On the 
whole, the conditions are still promising, 
but rain is needed. 

The following is a summary of crop re- 
ports made June ist by the correspondents 
of the Iowa Weather and Crop Service: 

Area planted—Corn, 102 per cent; oats, 
99; winter wheat, 102; apse wheat, 102; 
barley, 97; rye, 96; tame hay, 97; wild hay, 
95; alfalfa, 108; potatoes, 101; flax, 100; 
pastures, 99. 

Condition on June ist—Corn, 105; oats, 
100; winter wheat, 100; spring wheat, 100; 
bariey, 100; rye, 97; tame hay, 88; wild 








Condition’ on June 1, 


(19) 955 


The folowing are comparisons for im- 
portant spring wheat states: 








oats, 94; winter wheat, 88; spring wheat, 
97; flax, 90; pastures, $1. 

The following report made by 
State Horticultural 
shows the condition of fruit on June Ist: 
Apples, 70; pears, 40; American plums, 68; 

i 5; Japanese plums, we 


black raspebrries, 
blackberries, 87; 
; strawberries, 55 per cent c 
The average condition of the crops in May 
was 78 per cent. This month it is 65 per 
by the high temperature an 
Strawberries, early cherries 
moe garden ‘vegetables have guitered most 
the drouth.—Geo. M. 


CROP REPORT ISSUED JUNE 8TH. 
. ponerting Board of the Bu- 


the correspondents 
the bureau as follows for 
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The eas gives the aaieadea yield 
per acre and comparisons of total produc- 
The indicated yield for 1911 
of the average 
condition of June ist to the final yield in 
the past five years: 
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vashington ...... 04.0) 97.0) 93.0) 94.0 
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RAINFALL FOR THE SEASON. 


In the table which appears below we 
give the government report on rainfall 
from March 1, 1911, to the date indicated. 
The figures given represent the percent- 
age of rainfall as compared with the av- 
erage as determined by past records cov- 
ering many years. If the figure is 75, it 
means that the rainfall at that point 
from March ist to date has been only 
three-fourths as much as the average of 
previous years. If the figure is 110, it 
means that the rainfa!l this year has been 
10 per cent greater than the past average. 
Our readers should study this tabie each 
week, 

(Corrected to June 6th.) 

Station— P erosntnge. 
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SEEDING ON A 160-ACRE IOWA FARM BY GASOLINE TRACTION ENGINE, (Photo by Courtesy of Hart-Parr Co., Charles City, Iowa). 
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RUSSIAN THISTLE ON MEADOW 
GROUND. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have ground which this spring 
‘was sown to oats and seeded to clover. 
There are a good many Russian thistles 
on this land, and we expect them to 
come up and go to seed this fall with 
the clover. Any suggestion as to how 
to get rid of them will be thankfully 
received.” 

If a good stand of clover is secured, 
the Russianethistle should not make 
much headway in this meadow. If it 
does, the only thing that can be done 
to control the pest is to cut, pull, or 
mow before the seed is produced. If 
this is done, the plant will not spread, 
as its abundant seeds are its only 
means of propagation. In Iowa Rus- 
sian thistle is not a serious weed, as it 
can not thrive on well-cultivated land 
and its spread in meadows is prevent- 
ed largely because of the cutting which 
will not allow seeding. Our corre- 
spondent need not worry much about 
Russian thistles in his meadow until 
a month or so before they seed. Then 
in some way: he should destroy them; 
just what the best plan will be depends 
on how many of the thistles there are 
and our correspondent’s local condi- 
tions. 





A LIVE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In our country neighborhood the 
church is working upon the principle 
that all institutions are community 
factors and should work together for 
the general good of the whole neigh- 
borhood. To this end a day was set 
aside when the church members, the 
school children and others were to 
gather at the different neighborhood 
centers and clean the yards, plant 
shrubbery, vines and flowers, where 
the best effect would be given. This 
work extended out along the highway. 
One historical spot was given especial 
attention, and plans are being made to 
have the school children of the town- 
ship erect a suitable memorial upon 
the spot. 

The sabbath following May 7th was 
set aside as “Farmers’ Day” in the 
church, and a sermon preached by the 
pastor concerning the moral and spir- 
itual problems peculiar to farm life, 
pointing out the need of community 
pride and the deepening of a true pub- 
lic spirit. Righteousness was defined 
as relating to the beautifying of the 
highway, to home environment, coun- 
try institutions, and to all public inter- 
ests. 

The general sentiment is that the 
two meetings have been a great influ- 
ence in directing the righteous energy 
of the farmer. 

s REV. A. G. STEWART. 

Whiteside County, Illinois. 





BLESSING UNDISGUISED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Under the title, ‘Blessings in Disguise,” 
in your issue of March 31st, you_say that 
the railways have been blessed by the 
laws they fought so hard against. Now, 
Mr. Wallace, these national laws have 
been a blessing to the railways, but there 
was no disguise about it. The railways 
knew the laws would bless them with 
higher earnings, so did the senators and 
the congressmen who started the move- 
ment for more “stringent” legislation per- 
taining to interstate commerce. The fact 
is, there has never been a law passed by 
the national congress but that the rail- 
Ways wanted it passed. Yes, and pro- 
posed it; yes, and finished it to the satis- 
faction of every trunk line, and as a re- 
sult (which was foreseen years ago by the 
trunk lines) nothing but trunk line sys- 
tems are left. Mr. Wallace, is it not about 
time you take off vour gloves and goggles 
in dealing with the railways and their 
henchmen in the national senate and 
house, and tell your readers the truth, 
as with your remarkable intelligence you 
must know that every national law per- 
taining to railway rates has had as its 
prime object the destroying of competi- 
tion; that to destroy competition means, 
in railway circles, the same as in any 
other business, a larger profit from the 
patrons. You and I had several discus- 
sfons on this matter when the last rate 
bill was up for passage. I told you then 
that it was entirely in the interest of the 
railways and absolutely against the pro- 
ducer. You said that you feared that the 
farmers would get stones for bread, but 
rather than to have no rate legislation at 
all. you wanted the rate measure passed, 
and refused my article, giving as the’rea- 
son for your refusal that you did not want 
to distract the attention of your readers 
from the rate bill. 

These proposed laws would not be so 
one-sided against the farmers if the latter 
were represented on the board of direc- 
tors of the system, but they are net. The 
railways dictate who shall sit as arbiters, 
and no man who believes in giving both 
the carrier and the patrons justice need 
app'v You say the railroads fought the 
legislation Apparently, from the cutside, 
they did Tt wovld not @o for them to 
faver any measure that the peop'e sup- ! 
posed would give the shipper a lower rate: 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


but on the inside the railways favored 
the movement, because they knew it would 
increase the freight earnings. Please ask 
yourself why the railways should ht 
these laws that were proposed by the 


railways themselves, and were in the 
hands of the friends of the railways (the 
interstate commerce committee), with 


more of the railways’ friends standing on 
guard with an ax to knock in the head 
anything hanging to the bill after it left 
the committee. The ax is hardly ever 
necessary, as this committee on interstate 
commerce is ‘‘safe and sane,’’ and has 
always been, as you know, closely in- 
spected by the railways before they are 
appointed. Not all of the committee are 
vicked by the ge but a large work- 
ng majority are, and always have been. 
Do you think, Mr. Wallace, that allow- 
ing the railways to increase the average 
freight charges on Standard Oil is a biess- 
ing in disguise? They know the consumer 
will have to pay extra charges, and they 
know the Standard Oil Company, who 
have immense holdings in railway proper- 
ties, could get increased dividends from 
their railway stocks and bonds, It was 





although a good many willing hands usu- 
ally show up, including hundreds of col- 


of such 
selling freely on the bulges, and buying 
in on the breaks. 
the reaper will be heard all through the 
southern portions of the winter wheat 
beit. In the northwest conditions are still 
good, and a bumper crop is_ promised now. 
n 


considerably below normal yields, how- 
ever, according to the report of the De- 


partment of Agriculture on crops and 
live stock. Wheat in that state shows the 
serious effects of the long-continued 


drouth, and the harvest outlook is most 
discouraging, and oats make a poor show- 
ing. The situation in the corn trade is 
bearish, with brilliant crop prospects, and 
the country continues to sell corn freely. 
Oats are also offered freely, and there is 
a bearish undertone. The wheat trade 
dominates that of all the grains, as usual, 
with a statistical showing that is decid- 
edly bearish. 
stuffs from exporting countries to Euro- 
pean 
large, and the American Visible supply is 
much heavier than a year ago, while the 
Chicago elevators hold enormous stocks 
that are controlled mainly by the bull 
syndicate. The mills generally are tak- 
ing no interest in the stock of 10,000,000 
bushe's of wheat held here, and are get- 
ting all the wheat they need in their own 
territory. 
June give the promise of the largest crop 
of wheat ever raised, the estimate being 
a total yield of 764,000,000 bushels, or 480,- 
000,000 bushels of winter and 284,000,000 
bushels of spring wheat, 

conditions are maintained. 
for the oats crop is 976,000,000 bushels, 
compared to a crop of 1,127,900,000 bush- 
els harvested last year. 
promise well, but the hay crop has been 
cut down materially by the dry weather, 
and this will create a large demand for 
corn and oats. 
Chicago market is bringing $24 per ton, 
and the best prairie $17. 
eral supply and 
choice lines of creamery moving at 21 to 
24 cents a pound, and the best dairy at 
18 to 20 cents. 
der large receipts and hot weather, the 
best bringing 14 to 17 cents a dozen. Po- 
tatoes are active for new lots at $1.40 to 
$1.45 a bushel, old lots going at 60 to 70 
cents. 
per bushel for .October delivery, 


a blessing to the railways, but not in 
disguise. Do you think that allowing the 
railways to increase the freight rate on 
the packers’ products is a blessing in dis- 
guise; especially when the packer makes 
the farmer pay all of the freight charges? 
Also when it is publicly known that the 
packers own immense stock in the rail- 
ways of the United States, and are, like 
Standard Oil, the recipients of any in- 
creased dividend on their railway bonds? 
It was a blessing to the railways, but not 
in disguise. Mr. Wallace, you surely do 
not think that the railway officia.s were 
sd biind that they thought any national 
legislation from a congress that they vir- 
tualiy controlled was going to do the rail- 
Ways damage? iiven the layman who 
buys railway bonds knew better than this, 
because he had seen this sham battle 
from 1587 to 1909, inclusive, and saw un- 
der so-called punishment by the people 
that railway bonds went higher in price. 
Why in the world shouldn't they? 

You are printing a splendid paper. Each 
issue is worth what you charge for the 
whole year. I wish you would show up, 
as I know you can, these tricks that are 
being played on the people by the rail- 
Ways, and a:so by the system to-day on 
the proposed Canadian reciprocity, which 
is likewise the same old trick. 

Ss. D. DRAKE. 

Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 

Remarks: Our friend is unduly pessi- 
mistic. There is enough truth in what he 
says to cloud the vision. But we have 
made some progress—not near.y as much 
as we ought to have made, but much 
more than he seems to think. Look back 
fifteen years and see. The ground for 
hope lies in education, and that comes 
slowly; so slowly as to sometimes dis- 
courage. For example, in the last lowa 
legislaturé some of the men who have had 
an active part in the fight for better 
freight rates permitted themseives to be 
fooled on the most important measure 
dealing with this matter. Nevertheless, 
we are moving forward. 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 


Chicago, June 12, 1911.—Crop conditions 
are all-important at the — time, and 
are likely to remain so for the period up 
to the time when harvesting takes place. 
The winter wheat harvest has worked 
northwaid as far as Tennessee, Missouri 
and Kansas, having started in Texas, and 
Kansas has sent out its usual cail for 
workers, the state free empicyment bu- 
reau stating that from 15,000 to 18,000 
men will be needed. It has been found 
that experienced workers are hard to find, 


lege students. Recent needed rains have 
greatly improved the crops of the south- 
west, but there are always some places 
that are passed by, and the bulls in the 
wheat market naturally make the most 
reports, advancing prices and 


This week the hum of 


Ohio, however, all grain crops will fall 


Recent exports of bread- 


countries have been remarkably 


Government crop statistics for 
rovided present 

The estimate 
Rye and barley 
Prime timothy in the 
Butter is in lib- 
slow at weak prices, 


Eggs are weakening un- 


Clover seed is nominal at $13.75 
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Our Price 


We are large handlers of Wool and as we sell DIRECT to the Largest 
Mills, we can pay you the very Highest Market Prices. We charge no commission. 
We will be sent Free upon request. Send us your name and address. 


H. A. SCHOENEN, 121-123 W. Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








at $7.90 bid. 


mer period. 


markets. 


a direct influence on the market for na- 
tive cattle. 


stockmen engaged in producing beef cat- 
tle for the market, one of the principal 
reasons being found in the-dearness of 
feeder cattle at the start. Choice stock- 
ers and feeders stiil come high, but other 
kinds have experienced a sharp decline 
in prices since the movement of southern 
grass-fed cattle marketward began. The 
packers evident’y anticipate a good supply 
of corn-fed cattle for several weeks to 
come, and they show no eagerness about 
storing ‘arge amounts of beef in their 
coolers for future consumption. Country 
shippers of cattle should study market 
conditions carefully before sending in sup- 
plies, for liberal offerings wouid mean fur- 
ther breaks in prices. Beef is still dear, 
the retailers having failed to mark down 
their prices proportionately with those for 
wholesale lots, and the large numbers of 
workers throughout the country idle as a 
result of strikes lessens consumption of 
beef materiaily. The demand for good, 
light-weight stockers that will make 
cheap gains on grass is just now a con- 
spicuous feature of trade. The most 
marked feature of the cattle market last 
week was the widening out of prices be- 
tween the commonest and the best offer- 
ings, the former averaging lower and the 
latter higher. This was due to the falling 
off in quality of the receipts and to the 
fact that there were not enough choice 
beeves to go around. Beef steers went 
largely at $5.50 to $6.25, the commoner 
lots selling at $4.90 to $5.50 and the better 
class at $6 to $6.50, exporters paying $5.50 
to $6 for medium to good cattle, while 
good to choice yearlings sold at $5.65 to 
$6.40. Cows and heifers on the butcher 
order went at $3.20 to $6.15, while cutters 
sold at $2.75 to $3.15, canners at $2 to 
$2.70, and bulls at $3 to $5.30, by far the 
lowest prices paid for bulls this year. 
Calves had a good sale at $3 to $8 per 
100 pounds, while milech cows had a lim- 
ited demand at $30 to $60 per head, the 
commoner cows going for beef. Stockers 
sold at $3.75 to $5.50, few going near the 
top figures, while feeders sold at $4.85 to 

5.85, the top price being paid for some 
prime heavy steers. A _ carload of 1,290- 
pound feeders brought $5.65. 

Hogs are in good supply in the country, 
according to most reports, @ great many 
having matured, and all that interferes 
with a good marketing from time to time 
is the declines in pricés frequently ex- 
perienced. Hogs have been coming good 
and fat, the recent receipts averaging in 
weight 238 pounds per head, compared 
with 241 pounds a year ago and 217 pounds 
two years ago. Extremely hot weather 
has been experienced much earlier than 
usual this year, and as a result a great 
many hogs have died in transit for the 
market, over 1,000 dead hogs having been 
taken from cars received here on Monday 
of last week. It is mainly the extremely 
heavy hogs that are victims, and it is 
these heavy lard hogs that are selling at 
the bottom figures, the small rcentage 
of light bacon hogs being invariably mar- 
ket toppers, with nice butcher hogs aver- 
aging 200 to 210 pounds the next best 
sellers. There is a good spring pig ty a 
in most parts of the corn belt, and the 
pigs are unusualiy healthy, thanks to the 
favorable weather that has been experi- 
enced since farrowing time. The number 
of pigs born west of the Missouri river 
breaks all past records, and there are 
good supplies in such states as Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. Fresh pork products are still in 
large demand, and so are cured meats 
and lard, although stocks have been ac- 
cumulating rapidly. On June ist stocks 
of provisions in Chicago warehouses ag- 
gregated 130,301,793 pounds, compared 
with 121,175,065 pounds a month earlier 
and 74,866,837 pounds a year ago. Fewer 
hogs were received last week, and prices 
had some good advances, based on a good 
demand. A large share of recent sales 
took place at $6.05 to $6.20, the bulk of 
the offerings selling within a narrow range 
of prices, with fancy light and medium 
weight shipping lots going at $6.10 to 
$6.25, and fair to choice butchers $6.10 
to $6.20, while ccarse to fair heavy lots 
sold at $5.65 to $5.95. = ‘ 
Sheep and lambs have been selling at 
widening prices of late, as mcst of the of- 


ferings have lacked fat—a singular thing 
considering the abundance of corn and 
other feed nearly everywhere. The Colo- 


rado fed lambs have been market-toppers 
owing to their superior quality, but most 
of them have been shipped, and the mar- 
kets are mainly dependent upon apeeng 
lambs, es ordinary lots of fe 

sheep and lambs from nearby districts and 
grass-fed flocks. Most of the spring lambs 
have consisted of Jarge consignments from 
Louisville, received by the packers direct. 
Early last week fat consignments were ad- 
vanced in price on limited offerings and 
an &ctive general demand, but after kill- 
ers got well supplied prices experienced 
sharp declines, especially on the numer- 
ous pooriy finished flocks of sheep and 





while 


timothy need for August delivery is slow 


Cattle are selling very well so far as 
the fat lots are concerned, except on days 
when too many are offered on the market, 
with the demand running strongly on fat 
little yearlings, as usual during the sum- 
Heavy beeves are discrimi- 
nated against by most killers, and it does 
not require-a great many to go around, 
The market for the commoner lots of cat- 
tle, including cows and heifers and bulis, 
as well as steers, has had quite a drop 
recently as a result of the marketing in 
considerable numbers. of southern grass 
and meal-fed cattle af the Missouri river 
Limited numbers come here 
direct, and Chicago packers are in the 
habit every year of buying a good many 
at the “river markets,’’ so that they have 


The present year has not 
been a very good one on the whole for 


all of Atlantic. 
sale and worked hard for its success. He 
also paid a fine tribute to Messrs. Harris, 
the senior member of the firm now being 


follows: Lambs, $4.25 to $6.90; ewes, $2.50 
to $4; wethers, $4 to $4.50; bucks, $2 to $3; 
yearlings, $4.25 to $5.10. There is a grad- 
ually increasing wool trade, with espe- 
cially marked gains in sales in Montana 
cities, where buyers have been picking 
up good amounts at 16% to 18% cents per 
pound for inferior to prime grades. 

Horses were marketed less liberally last 
week, as country shippers were disposed 
to exercise more caution after their re- 
cent severe losses. It is true that the 
Mornday’s receipts were very large, but the 
offerings on other days were quite moder- 
ate in volume, while ample for the re- 
stricted trade wants, and prices failed to 
change for the better. A large share of 
the horses found buyers at $160 to $210 
per head, and farm horses were extremely 
dull, the best demand being for horses for 
the Chicago fire department. Some prime 
mares that weighed about 1,500 pounds 
sold up to $275. The receipts ran far too 
largely to inferior animals, and high- 
grade horses were not plentiful. 





THE HARRIS SHORT-HORN SALE, 

J. A. Harris & Son( Atlantic, Iowa, sold 
an offering of forty-four registered Short- 
horns from their oild-established herd on 
June 7th, as advertised. Whe sale was 
held at the Harris farm, north of town, 
and the crowd was wel! taken care of by 
Messrs. Harris, being furnished a splen- 
did dinner, while a special! train, provided 
for by Messrs. Harris, on the A., N. & S. 
railway, took those to the sale who ar- 
rived in Atlantic after the regular morning 
train had gone. The A., N. & S. runs 
through the.Harris farm, and they have 
a station and loading chute at their yards. 
They are also stockholders in the road. 
On account of the busy season the crowd 
was not large, yet Messrs. Harris had a 
—y home support and there were a num- 
er of breeders present from a distance, 
not all of whom were buyers. With the 
exception of the herd bull and two or 
three others, the cattle in the offering 
were all bred by Messrs. Harris, but they 
did not include many from the Scoich end 
of their herd, only one cow and six bulls 
being Scotch. The cattle were in rather 
thin condition, the bulls especially, not 
making as good a showing as usual in 
this herd. The average on the eleven 
bulls was $83.66, and the general average 
was about the same. Among the best buy- 
ers were Thos. Green, of Lorah, Iowa, 
who secured several of the best in the 
offering; L. A. Stamen, of Walnut; Geo. 
McCrory, of Atlantic; Drace Sorenson, Ex- 
ira; G. Carlson, Lewis, Iowa; N. C. Car- 
stensen, Atlantic; F. Smith, Atlantic; 
each buyers of several head; C. A. De- 
Bord of Marne, got the herd bull, Head- 
light, at the low price of $125. Frank 
Brehmer, of Atlantic, got one of the best 
young Scotch bulls at $105. J. Conine, of 
Atlantic, got another of the best at $95. 
The top price of the sale was $150, paid 
by Thos. Green for the Scotch topped cow 
Molly 2d. He also got three others of 
similar breeding at $100 each. Other buy- 
ers included Hans Christensen, of Kimble- 
ton; Henry Funke, of Greenfield; A. P. 
Hansen, of Exira; Chris. Peterson, of 
Kimbleton; C. F. Nichols, of Wyota; W. 
E. Summerville, of Manning; John C. 
Christensen and C. W. Christensen, of 
Brayton; B. E. Oathout, of Shelby, and J. 
Stephenson, C. R. Hunt and V. Hedrick, 
Colonel Bellows cried the 


well along in the 80’s, and quite strong 


for his age. 








till you hear from us and learn the Silber 
man Plan. 
MILLION pounds of wool, and those who 
consi 
pound net profit above what their home 
market offered to pay them. 


We will also keep you posted all season 
on the condition of the wool market. 
Postal gets fullinformation. Sacks, tags, 
envelopes and shipping blanks free. 





Hold Your 











Don’t sell your 
wool yet. Holdita 
few days longer— 













Last year we handled 
ed tous madeonan average of 2ca 


Thus far 
is season we have been able to do even 
tter for our customers. 

Write today and get the particulars. 


S. SILBERMAN & SONS 


(Formerly Silberman Bros.) 








MULE-FOOTED HOGS. 





MULE FOOT PIGS 


of the best breeding for sale. The mule foot breed 
is acknowledted to be the healthiest and thriftiest of 
any breed of hogs. Weaned pigs $15 to $25. Pedigrees 
furnished. Address M 
HENRY M. BOSTON, 


New Berlin, Ill. 








TAMW ORTSHS. 








lambs. Spring lambs sold at $4.50 to $7.35 
per 100 pounds, while shorn flocks sold as 








Dr. Geo. N. Weighton, 


TAMWORTHS! 


Fall boars and spring pigs for sale, of best 
breeding and individual merit. 


Auduben, Iowa 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 4—Briggs Bros., Glidden, Iowa. 
. 5—W. ya Hale, Anamosa, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—N. A. Lind, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Carl Sparboe, Elisworth, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—J. L. eece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 13—A. L. Grimm, Zearing, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—W. J. McLain and Walpole Bros., 
Rock Valley, Iowa. 
Oct. 18—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Oct. 27—Matt Baker, Mitchellvife, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Nov. 9—Makin Bros., Grandview, 
sale at Kansas City. 
Feb. 5—H. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 26—C. B. Dannen & Sons, Melbourne, 


Iowa. 

Nov. 8—W. S. Corsa, White Hall, Ill. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Oct. 4—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 5—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 
Oct. 13—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 27—J. O. James, Braddyville, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 


Mo.; 


ids, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
keb. 2—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Samuel. Tillinghast, Peterson, Ia. 
Feb. 3—Peter Bilerbroek, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—H:. W. Miller, Peterson, Iowa. 


Feb. 16—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—Farver Bros., Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

Feb. 21i—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—Ed Hickey, Gretna, Neb. 

BDUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. . W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 

Jan. 16—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 17—C. A. De Vaul and A. H. Moen, 
Inwood, Iowa. 

Jan. 18—Peter Jacobs, Ellsworth, Minn. 

Jan. 19—R. A. Jefferis & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements siready running must have 
notice of such tinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week mepers | date of 
issue in order to be sure ofsame being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


J. O. James, Braddyville, Iowa, is offer- 
ing some exceptionally well-bred big-type 
Poland China fall boars for sale. See 
ad elsewhere in this issue and write or 
call on Mr. James if interested in buying 
high-class herd headers. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 


Short-horn bulls of the early maturing, 
thick, short-legged type are being pricei 
by Mr. Charles Wilmore, of Sioux Rapids, 
Iowa. Nearly all are solid red in color, 
and of attractive form. Mr. Gilmore's 
card will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
If wanting a bull, go and see him. 

G. H. George, of Monticello, Iowa, is 
now advertising some extra good Short- 
horn bulls for sale. They are choicely 
bred Scotch and would suit the discrimi- 
nating buyer. They will not last long when 
buyers investigate. See a and_ write 
Mr. George, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 

John B. Lawson, of Clarinda, Iowa, is 
now booking orders for Long King’s Equal 
pigs, and the chances are that he will be 
sold out early, so great is the demand 
for big-type pigs sired by Long King’s 
Equal, who is easily one of the biggest and 
best of all the noted big type Poland 
boars. See announcement elsewhere in 
this issue and write or call on Mr. Law- 
son if interested in —s Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

Doctor Geo. N. Weighton, Audubon, 
Iowa, is now advertising pure-bred Tam- 
worth hogs for sale. He has several good 
fall boars, also a yearling boar that should 
go to head herds. They are of the best 
breeding, as Doctor Weighton started his 
herd with prize winning stock and has 
been using show boars. He also has a 
nice lot of this year’s pigs coming on in 
good shape for the trade, and will be glad 
to hear from Wallaces’ Farmer readers in- 
terested in buying good Tamworth herd 
headers. See ad elsewhere in this issue, 
and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing Doctor Weighton. 

Whitsitt Bros., of Pre-Emption, Ill., of- 
fer fifteen good, strong, well-bred Short- 
horn bulls at moderate prices. Theg are 
mostly reds in color, of smooth, blocky 
form, of good ages, from ten to twenty- 
three months old, in good condition for 
immediate use. Prairie Heart herd is now 
in charge of a third genration of Whit- 
sitts, and is one of the oldest in Illinois. 
Its reputation for good cattle has long 
been established, cattle having gone from 
this herd into many different states. They 
breed cattle to sell, and will quote prices 
to any of our readers that will induce 
them to send an order. Write them and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


W. S&S. AUSTIN OFFERS ANGUS 
HEIFERS. 














Mr. W. 8. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, pro- 
prietor of Oak Glen herd of Aberdeen- 
Angus, is offering for sale at the present 
time a half dozen tidy yearling heifers, 
all sired by his splendid Erica herd bull 
Ex, rated as one of he very best sons of 
Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalioch. Ex weighs 
in breeding condition 2,050 pounds, and he 
possesses a remarkable degree of smooth- 
ness together with that indelible breed 
character which has gained for his sire 
such an enviable reputation. Mr. Austin 
has been enjoying a very satisfactory bull 
trade, and at the present writing is al! 
sold out of bulls older than thirteen 
months. Mr. Austin maintains a thor- 
oughly business herd of Angus cattle. 
They have been profitable to him and 
also to the men who have purchased stock 

m him. He is so well pleased with the 
get of Ex that rather than part with him 
and take the chance of buying another 
herd bull, he has decided to dhupeas of 
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his heifers and raise more like them. Our 
readers wanting to get a few heifers of 
reliable breeding, and from a young man 
who will give you a square deal, we rec- 
ommend this herd to them. Mr. Austin 
is also a breeder of Poland Chinas, and 
has a good bunch of spring pigs coming 
on to offer a little later in the season. 
Dumont is in Butler county, on the C. & 
N* W. and C. G. W. railroads. Mr. Aus- 
tin’s advertisement appears regularly in 
our advertising columns. 


JARS THAT CANNOT LEAK. 


Jars which seal air-tight, which are 
thoroughly sanitary and odorless, and 
which .are made air-tight by composition 
— and which have received the en- 

orsement of such household experts as 
Mrs. Rorer, are the Economy, made by the 
Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Ore., who have branch offices in the prin- 
cipal cities throughout the United States. 
The Kerr Glass Manufacturing Company 
want every housewife reading Waliaces’ 
Farmer to send for their literature with 
regard to Economy jars. They are sure 
that Economy jars will appeal to the 
housewife when she knows what they 
have done and what they will do. They 
will be glad therefore to send their liter- 
ature to every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
on request, and they will also be giad to 
tell you how to secure a half dozen of the 
free teaspoons which they are offering. 
These spoons are given free to buyers of 
Economy jars. Three spoons are given 
with every case of Economy jars bought. 
If you want a free Economy jar, all you 
need to do is to fill out the coupon which 
their advertisement contains and present 
it to your dealer before July 1, 1911. This 
will give you a free Economy jar, and if 
you buy one dgzen jars it will give you 
the free teaspoons above referred to. No 
matter whether you want to take advan- 
tage of their free offer or not the Kerr 
Glass Manufacturing Co. want the privi- 
lege of sending you their literature, as 
they are satisfi you will be interested 
in Economy jars, and they have issued 
— interesting literature telling all about 
them, 


THE FULLER & JOHNSON FARM 
PUMP ENGINE, 

The dry weather has made the water 
roblem a very important one for many 
armers this year. Many have been com- 
pelled to put in deep wells, and many oth- 
er deep wells wiil be put in this season, 
An engine which has made a great record 
as a pumper for deep and shallow wells, 
and which can be utilized to run the wash- 
ing machine, cream separator, feed grind- 
er, churn, etc., is the Fuller & Johnson 
farm pump engine, manufactured by the 
Fuller & Johnson Manufactuirgn Co., No. 
6 Wermouth street, Madison, Wis. This 
ingine is air cooled, making it a particu- 
larly desirable engine for winter use, as 
well as summer use, and it is very power- 
ful, lifting 1,000 pounds each stroke, and 
making thirty-one to thirty-five strokes 
per minute. The Fuller & Johnson Co. 
have issued a free book telling all about 
their engine and they want every reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who does not have a 
small gasoline engine on his farm to_write 
for it. Their booklet will also teil you 
about the larger gasoline engines which 
they manufacture, as they make engines 
for every purpose the farmer could desire. 
Either the filling out of the coupon ip 
their advertisement, or the mailing of a 
postal card or letter request will bring 
their booklet. Both the manufacturers 
and ourselves would appreciate it if our 
readers would mention the paper. 


HOW TO PREPARE ENSILAGE. 

This is the title of a booklet which the 
Papec Machine Co., of Box 25, Shortsville, 
N. Y., have issued, and which they offer 
to send free to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who writes a request for it at the 
above address. They are makers of Papec 
pneumatic ensilage cutters, which they 
claim will cut and elevate ensiiage in less 
time and with less power than any other 
ensilage cutter manufactured. It is a 
guaranteed cutter, and they ask the op- 
portunity of proving their claims therefor 
to those interested in ensilage cutters. 
They don’t want you to take their word 
for it, but ask that you investigate, and 
draw — own conclusions as to whether 
their Papec cutter will be a desirable one 
for you to select. They point out that it 
is easy to operate, that it never clogs or 
gets out of order, that it has cast iron 
frame that will not twist or warp, and 
that it will throw and blow over fifty feet 
without clogging. Their booklet gives 
practical information on the subject of 
ensilage, and will undoubtedly be highly 
prized by those who secure it. Just drop 
them a postal card or letter request, Box 
25, Shortsville, N. Y., asking for their 
booklet, and it will be sent you postpaid 
by return mail. 


BUY A SIDE DELIVERY RAKE. 


The use of a side delivery rake at hay- 
ing time will make the work very much 
easier. Instead of wadding the hay into 
a tight bunch, you can leave it in a loose 
windrow, so that it cures much more 
readily. Another advantage of the side 
delivery rake is that it is an easy matter 
to turn a swath that has been raked with 
the side delivery rake. Those who in- 
vestigate will be quick to appreciate the 
value of the side delivery rake, especially 
for clover hay, a.falfa, etc., where the 
least amount of handiing is desired. Hav- 
ing used the side delivery rake on our 
own farms, we are frank to say that we 
would not think of being without one, as 
we consider them almost invaluable in 
haying season. The Chambers-Bering- 
Quinian Co., of Decatur, Ili., call partic- 
ular attention to their new C., B. & Q. 
channel steel, one piece frame, side de- 
livery rake, in a special advertisement in 
this issue. The main frame is one con- 
tinuous piece of channel steel; it has 
shaft drive, using both wheels, and an- 
other very convenient point about this 
rake is that it is convertible into a tedder 
in a few moments by simply reversing 
the crank shaft. A very interesting little 
booklet describing the rake in detail has 
been issued by the Chambers-Bering- 
Quinian Co., and they ask the privilege 
of sending a copy thereof to readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmers having hay to put up 
this season. It re uces photographs 
showing the side delivery rake at work 
in the field, as well as illustrating the 





rake and its various features. This little 
booklet gives a very clear idea of the 

value of this rake, and the Chambers- 

Bering-Quinian Co. hope that many - 

ers of Wallaces’ Farmer will ask for it. 

If you do not already have a side deliv- 

ery rake on your farm, write them at | 
once. 


AN AUTOMOBILE TIRE INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 


An instruction book on automobile tires 
giving information with regard to the care 
thereof, etc., has been issued by the Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States Tire Co., 
1718 Broadway, New York City. They are 
makers of Continental, Hartford, Morgan 
& Wright and G. & J. tires. They advise 
us that they will not only be glad to send 
this book, but also that they will be 
pleased to answer any questions with re- 
gard to the care of automobile tires that 
our readers may desire to ask. The Uni- 
ted States Tire Company’s advertisement 
appears on page 945, and it contains a 
coupon which makes it easy to send your 
name and address for the instruction book 
above referred to. If you do not want to 
mutilate the paper, write them a postal 
card request at 1718 Broadway, New York 
ony. and it will be forwarded by return 
mail. 


A GUARANTEED SILO FILLER. 


The Appleton Manufacturing Co., of 432 
Fargo street, Batavia, Ill., have been 
making ensilage and fodder cutters for 
years, and call particular attention to the 
value of their Appleton self-feed silo filler 
in a special advertisement on page 892 
This filler is made in three sizes, one for 
custom work, the 26A, one for neighbor- 
hood work, the 18A, and one for individual 
work, the 15A. It has solid oak frame, 
positive feed, traveling self-feed apron, 

ig throat capacity, force feed, tool steel 
knives, special springs to prevent bind- 
ing and clogging, and one lever starts and 
stops both feed rollers and apron. The 
distributer has a flexible swivel and there 
are many other special features about the 
filler which they will be giad to tell you 
you of. They particularily request that 
those who are contemplatin uilding a 
silo will write for information concern- 
ing their cutter. Either a postal card or 
letter request will bring their descriptive 
catalogue. Read their advertisement. 


THE HISTORY OF A WATCH. 


A very interesting story of the first 
American watch has been published by 
the E. Howard Watch Works, Dept. 110 
Boston, Mass., makers of the celebrated 
Howard watches. They will be glad 
send a copy of the booklet to every readen 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who is enough inter- 
ested to mention the paper when asking 
for it. They have a special advertisement 
on page 943 and they tell about the How- 
ard 12 size thin watch, which has proved 
so popular. This watch, like all Howard 
watches, has the Howard hard-tempered 
balance wheel, which does away with the 
strain and jolt of vibration. It also has 
the Howard adjustment for extremes of 
heat and cold, positions, etc. The How- 
ard Watch Works will not only be glad to 
send you their booklet, ‘“‘The Story of 
Edward Howard and the First American 
Watch,” but also other literature telling 
about Howard watches, which are sold ex- 
clusively through dealers. One dealer in 
each town sells Howard watches. They 
not only invite you to send for their book- 
let, but also for the name of the dealer, 
as they Want you to personally investigate 
Howard watches wherever possible. 


OVERLAND AUTOMOBILES, 


The thirty horsepower automobile with 
110-inch wheel base, size of tires 34x3%, 
five-passenger car, which they are selling 
for $1,250, is illustrated in the advertise- 
ment of the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, in their advertisement on ge 941. 
They tell about this car in their adver- 
tisement, and they want you to read it if 
you are at all interested in automobiles, 
and they also especially request that you 
write them for Catalogue F36, which not 
only describes this really good moderate- 
priced car, but also tells about their lower 
priced and higher priced cars, as they 
make cars which sell from $850 to $1,700, 
the latter being their foredoor forty horse 
power touring car, which has enjoyed a 
wide sale. They can give you facts and 
figures with regard to the cost of operat- 
ing Overland cars, and they hope to hear 
from many readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who are interested in buying. automobiles. 


A DESIRABLE FAMILY CARRIAGE. 

A type of the family carriage which is 
very popular especially with farm homes 
is the Kratzer surrey, illustrated in their 
advertisement on page 892. Like other 
Kratzer vehicles, it is a quality vehicle, 
made for steady use and satisfactory ser- 
vice. It is one of the most popular sellers 
that they have, and they will be glad to 
send any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer their 
descriptive catalogue, which illustrates 
not only this vehicle, but also their other 
family carriages, spring wagons, road 
wagons and single buggies which they 
manufacture. When writing them, the 
Kratzer Carriage Co., 102 First street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, would like to have you 
menticn the paper. 


A BIRD-PROOF BARN DOOR HANGER, 

Farmers know what a nuisance a barn- 
door hanger {S that ailows the birds to 
make nests and thus impede its progress. 
A hanger which they point out is bird- 
proof, and which they claim to be as sat- 
isfactory as any barn door hanger that 
has ever been produced, is the Louden, 
made by the Louden Machinery Co., of 
608 Breadway, Fairefild, Iowa. They give 
some of the reasons why this hanger has 
proved so satisfactory, in their advertise- 
ment at the bottom cf page 895, and they 
ask the privilege of sending Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers their literature telling all 
about Louden barn door hangers, Louden 
hay carrier tracks, forks, hay slings, Lou- 
den stanchions, sanitary cow stalls, etc. 
Everything in the line of barn supplies is 
made by the Louden Machinery Co., and 
they have issued literature that will be of 
much value to the man who is contem- 
plating equipping a barn already built or 
putting up a new barn of any kind this 
season. They will be glad to send you 
any one or all of their catalogues as de- 
sired. When writing them, théy would 
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agocentate it if you: would mention in 
what you are most interested. If you 
want a hay sling, one of their grapple 
hay forks, one of the new things which 
makes haying easy, tell them. They hope 
to send their various catalogues to a good 
many interested readers of Waliaces’ 
Farmer. 


RED SEAL LYE FOR SPRAYING, 


P. C. Tomson & Co., Dept. B., 183 
North Wabash avenue, Chicago, Il!., call 
particular attention in a special advertise- 
ment on page 895 to the value of their 
Red Seal lye for spraying. They point 
out that it is the most powerful, safest 
fungicide for fruit trees, foliage, etc., that 
can be obtained, and that it means cer- 
tain death to all insect pests, and a posi- 
tive preventive of scale, apple scab, biight, 
brown rot, grape black rot, downy mil- 
dew, etc. They claim it to be superior 
to the Bordeaux mixture, and point out 
that it is much safer, as it does not rus- 
set the fruit or injure the foliage in any 
way. Red Seal lye is the kind that comes 
with the sifting top. It is soid by grocers 
in every town, but if for any reason your 
grocer can’t supply you with Red Seal 
lye, which comes at the price of 10 cents 
per can, write them, and they will see 
that you are supplied. They have issued 
a valuable book giving information con- 
cerning Red Seal lye and its uses, as wel 
as interesting data with regard to spray- 
ing, which they will be glad to send to 
any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on re- 
soe. Senet a postal card or letter will 

ring it. 


1OWA WORM POWDERS. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
had trouble in keeping their hogs free 
— worms ye — — o° 

pos an postin or a package 
of lowa Worm wders. These powders 
have been on the market for years, and 
they are the product of the Iowa Stock 
Food Co., Jefferson, lowa, Dept. B. They 


point out that a feed of lowa Worm Pow- 
ders every thirty days will keep hogs 
from worms, removin stomach 


worms likewise from sheep, and intestinal 
worms from horses. They point out that 
they are not an experiment, but the result 
of years of successful manufacture. They 
state as their opinion that ninety per cent 
of deaths over the country are due to 
worms, and can be prevented by using 
Iowa Worm Powders. Their advertise- 
ment on page 943 speaks for itself, and 
we suggest to any of our readers havin. 
trouble with their hogs that they send 
cents to pay the cost of postage and pack- 
ing, and receive a free package of Iowa 
Worm Powders. If you will use one pack- 
age, they are positive that you will want 
their powders on hand right along, and 
hence they make you the very liberal 
offer they do. 


A SUCCESSFUL TILE DITCHER. 


That tile ditching can be successfully 
done by machinery has been proved by 
the Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., Find- 
lay, Ohio, makers of the Buckeye traction 
ditcher. This ditcher is operated by two 
men, by steam power, while only one man 
is needed for the gasoline engine ditcher. 
The manufacturers point out that there 
is no trouble keeping the machine busy 
in your neighborhood, and that the man 
who buys a Buckeye traction ditcher can 
do his own tiiing, and do that of his 
neighbors and make good money thereon. 
One of the great advantages of the ma- 
chine is that it reduces the amount of 
heip needed, this being particuiarly im- 

rtant to the housewife. The Buckeye 

raction Ditcher Co.'s Catalogue No. 2 


tells all about their ditchers, and they 
want to co nd with every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested in _ tiling. 


Note their advertisement, and when writ- 
ing them, mention the paper. 


A GOOD WASHING MACHINE IS A 
. HOUSEHO.D NECESSITY. 

Every home should have one. It makes 
the work of the women much easier, and 
it is one of the cheapest good things that 
can be bought. If your wife does not 
have a first-class washer, investigate the 
ones advertiseii in Wallaces’ Farmer and 
write for information. One of the modern, 
up-to-date washers is the Gem power 
washer, made by the Grinnell Washing 
Machine Co., and is advertised on page 
949. They will be glad to téll Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers all about it. 

A TWO-TON GASOLINE TRACTOR. 

The Heider Manufacturing Co., of 24 
Main street, Carroll, lowa, call particular 
attention to their Heider tractor, which 
only weighs two tons, and which they 
point out will do the work of eight horses 
at considerale less expense. They have 
issued free literature teiling about their 
tractor and the work it will do, and ask 
the opportunity of sending it to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers. They don't want to send 
out this literature unless you are reaily 
interested, and therefore, if you will write 
them a postal card or letter request men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer, it will be for- 
ward at once. 


GOOD AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

An automobile tire that has made a 
splendid record is the Goodyear, made by 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. They give some of the reasons why 
Goodyear tires have proved so satisfac- 
tory, in their advertisement on page 946, 
and invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
send for their literature teiling all abeut 
Goodyear tires. The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. not only make automobile 
tires in ali sizes, but also buggy tires, and 
they will be pleased to tell you about their 
buggy tires as well as their automobile 
tires on request. The literature they have 
issued with reference to both is interest- 
ing, and they will be glad to give you 
practical hints on the care of automobile 
tires if desired. 


BINDER TWINE SAMPLES. 

The Lininger Implement Co., of Omaha, 
Neb., one of the big implement concerns 
of e west, call ticular attention to 
their binder twine an advertisement on 
page 942. They will be glad to send you 
sample of their twine on request. It is 
guaranteed, and they will be gtad to tell 
you about the ae qualities of their hemp 
twine. They oe, to hear from a good 
many readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE KORNS AN ay HORN DISPER- 
sio ALE. 
The W. O. Korns gl dispersion 


sale, which was widely advertised to take 
place at his farm, near Hartwick, Iowa, 


June 8th, was attended by buyers frum 
several different states, and the cattle 
were widely scatterd. The offering was~ 


large, numbering over sixty head, but 
everything was sold, and it locked as if 
a few more bulls might have been sold, 
although there were fifteen in the sale. 
The average on females, however, would 
have been higher if there had not been 
quite so many in the sale. Then, too, a 
number were bred in the pasture, with ‘no 
definite breeding date, and there was no 
guarantee as to future usefulness, The 
top price of the sale was $150, paid by J. 
G. Westrope, of Harlan, Iowa, for the fine 
Augusta heifer, Augusta Lady, with a 
good heifer calf at foot. Peter McMillan, 
of Traer, lowa, paid $300 for Missie 104th, 
whose individual merit and breeding made 
her one of the chief attractions of the sae. 
Clegg Bros., of Ainsworth, Iowa, got both 


the imported cows, Victoria Adelaide, bred 
by J. D. Willis, and Proud Rosette, bred 
by Duthie, together with several other 
choicely bred ones, which made them 
among the best buyers at the sale. The 
handsome Scotch herd bull, New Year's 
Count, topped the bull offering at $310, 
going to S. M. Corrie, of Ida Grove,, Iowa. 
The young Scotch bull, Inglewood 3d, pro- 


nounced one of the best young bulls that 
has been sold at auction, was secured by 
Payne Bros., of Little York, Hl Another 
good bull of Mr. Korns’ own bre eding went 


to J. W. Ashcraft, of Atchison, Kan., at 
$185. . The average on bulis was better 
than $123, and on females about $110, the 


general average being $M3, which was 
rather low, considering the good breeding. 
Part of the herd had only been owned by 
Mr. Korns a short time, being the rem- 
nant of the Bigler herd. Auctioneers 
Bellows and Mclirath cried the sale. A 
list of sales at $100 and over follows: 
FEMALES. 
Victoria Adelaide, Feb., °98 
calf); Clegg etpienn rene 
Iowa . - $200.00 
Adelaide 3d, Aug 
Bros., Maryville, ‘Nio.. -» 175.00 
Adelaide 2d, Apr., ‘08; i 
arty jowa.... 120.00 
; Peter McMil- 


Imp. 
(and b. 
worth, 

Vietoria 
Bellows 

Victoria 
J. Williams, 

Missie 104th, Jan., ’ 





lan, Traer, lowa .... ecveccess 300.00 
Imp. Proud wueeees Jan., ‘00; Clegg 

Bros. .... eeeececcosce 160.00 
Proud Rose, June, “O04; J. G. ‘West- 

rope, Harlan, low@ ........e.+e.. 1€0.00 
Proud Rosette 2d, Aug., 06 (and c 

ealf); G. H. George, Monticello, 

TOWS .ncccccccccscccccsoces 180.00 
Maytlower, Oct., "04; G. * Burge, 

Mt. Vernon, lowa coecceses 130,00 
Augusta Lady, <Aug., 07; | 

Westrope, Harlan, lowa ......... 400.00 | 
Linwood Brieseis, May, ‘01; Clegg ; 

Bros. . coccccccecces 100.00 
Lady Fragrance ‘14th, May, 04 (and 

b. calf); J. 3S. PERT Dins- 

dale, lowa .. escasesaccceccece HAGD 
Lady Frangrance “25th, Feb., ‘08; 

Jo BG. WESTER ccccccccccccccscecs 115.00 
Merriment, Sept., "98; c ‘lege “Bros... 150.00 
Mary Abbott, July, ‘04; John MJic- 

Ginley, Brooklyn, aha pat 120.00 


Lady Fragrance 16th, Aug., "09; W. 
Kk. Summerville, Manning, lowa. 100.00 


Lavender Lady, June, ‘vs; Louis 
Sheets, Belle Plaine, Iowa....... 100.00 
Emma, July, ‘10; Owens Brvos., 


Homestead, Iowa ......-+e2++--- 100.00 


Mildred’s Beauty, Dec., '03; Frank 
Dallmage, Victor, lowa.......... 152.50 | 
Village Queen 2d, March, °05; T. | 
Dinsdale, Dinsdale, lowa......... 112.50 | 
Village Queen 3d, Nov., '07 (and b. 


calf); J. O. Walton, Belle Plaine, 






BOWE. ccccvecese pbaesestesbeus 115.00 
Village Lass 2d, July, ‘08; J. G. 

Westrope ........ EHesecencdecacece BOCES 
Dainty Dame 22d, rene “oe: J. G. 

WEMRTORD. ec cccicccvesesceccesecece 102.50 
Scottish Acorn, Sept., "02 (and c 

ealf); H. E. Meredith, Brooklyn, 

OWS. coccccccescoecece ececeesese 142.50 
Scottish Daisy 24, Oct., “00; “Alien 

Lang, Brooklyn, DAL naccaennees 100.00 

BULLS, 

New Year's Count, Mar., °07; S. 

M. Corrie, Ida Grove, lowa....... 310.00 
Lord Lancaster, June, "0S; Charles 

Bramer, Brooklyn, Towa......... 120.00 
Inglewood 3d, Dec., ‘v9; Vayne Lr-.s., 

Bettie Werk, Bh. cccccccccesesss . 225.00 | 
Roan Inglewood, Dec., "09; J. W. | 

Ashcraft, Atchison, Kan. ...... 185.00 
Lavender Duke, June, “U9; Edward 

Dietrich, Guernsey, lowa ......... 120.00 
Chief Baron, Feb., "10; E. L. *David- 

son, Brooklyn, lowa o6¢nneeeees 100.00 
Acorn Baron, Apr., "10; A. W. Reed, 

Brooklyn, Iowa ........2. eesesee 100.00 
Village Wing, Jan., '10; D. C. Rob- 

inson, Brooklyn, Iowa ........... 100.00 
Sir William, Aug., °10; J. O. Wal- 

ton, Belle Plaine, lowa........... 155.00 

SUMMARY. 

15 bulls sold for $1,847.: average $123.16 
47 females sold for $5,1 50; aver. 109.60 
62 head sold for $7,000; average, 113.00 





THE MESSER ANGUS SALE, 
A number of bargains were picked up at 
he A. G. Messer Angus sale, at Grundy 








Center, lowa, June 7th, and, generally 
speaking, the result of the sale was rather 
in the buyers’ favor. A large number of 
the cattle sold stayed in the neighbor- 
hood, and in most instances formed new 
herds. ©. KE. Briney, of Marion, lowa, was 
the most eXtensive buyer, taking in all 
seven cows, with neariy as many calves 
at foot. The bulls were in stronger de- 
mand than the females, as has been char- 


acteristic of the sales’ thus far this sea- 
son. The young bull, Sir Blackbird 2d, 
found special favor among the bull buyers, 
as well he might, and was warmly con- 
tested for by We Hamilton & Son, of 







lowa, and ©. A mmond, of Illinois. He 
Tell to the bid of $235, from Messrs. Ham- 
iiton, which was the top price of the sale. 


Sir Blackbird 2d was rated by those fa- 
miliar with the situation as being the best 
young bull offered publicly thus far this 
year. He is a bull of exceptional size, 
with quality, and he is from noted ances- 
tors of choicest breeding. He is a bull 
that should be heard from later. C. F. 
Messer secured the smooth, thick Erica 
Oakfield Earl, at the very conservative 
price of $135. C. A. Hammond later pur- 
chased the Erica bull, Oakfield Equestor, 
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a bull of attractive lines and breeding, but 
a bit too thin in flesh to bring his value. 
The prace paid was $117. Mr. Messer pre- 
sented his cattle in pleasing form, and his 
manner of conducting the sale inspired 
confidence in all present. While he ex- 
pressed himself as being well satisfied with 
the average, the females in particular 
should have sold for more money, as they 
were worth it for a business proposition 


We list those selling for $100 and over. 
Silas Igo conducted the selling. The list 
foliows: 
FEMALES. 
Gipsy Girl 2d of Quietdale, Apr., 
‘02 (and b. caif); L. F. Burges, 
OE eS Fa . $102.50 
Isabella 3d of Quietdale, “May, 1 
(and c. calf); Geo, Brasted, Grun- 
Oy Gee, BOE secccekexcons «+» 102.50 
Cedmar Laura, Jan., °05 (and b. 
ealf); C. A. Hammond, Stockton, 
BED cecccncccvccsse ocgecesscese BED 
BULLS 
Sir Blackbird 24d, Aug., *09; George 
Hamilton & Sons, Ocheyedan, Ia, 235.00 
Oakfield Earl, Nov "109; <j. Mes- 
ser, Grundy Center, Towa....:... 135.00 
Oakfield Equestor, Feb., ‘09; C: A. 
rere rrerr - 117.00 
. BP. of Cedmar, ‘Apr., "10; John 
Dennis, Eldora, BOWE cccceccesese 105.00 
SUM MARY. 
31 females sold for $2,245; average, $ 72.50 
5 bulls sold for $667. 50; average, 135.50 
36 head sold for $2,912.50; average, $1.00 





THE McMILLAN ANGUS SALE. 

The first public sale of Aberdeen-Angus 
held by Messrs. A. R. McMillan & Co., of 
Cedar Falls, lowa, took place at the farm 
near Waterloo, Iowa, June 8th, and re- 
sulted in an average of $102.27. Not as 
large a crowd was in attendance as was 
expected, owing, no doubt, to the busy 
season of corn plowing. The younger lots 
sold at bargain prices, while the older 
matrons carrying desirable blood lines 
were bid off at very satisfactory prices. 
The bulls were not in as good demand as 
at former sales, and as a result many 
bargains were secured, chief of which 
was the three-year-old Blackbird bull, 
Oakfield Echobird, a son of Black Dale, 
and out of Brookside Blackbird 3d, the 
dam of the $3,500 Black Sign. He sold for 
the ridiculously low price of $85, the buy- 
er being H. L. Cantine, of Quimby, Iowa. 
The cattle Were presented in nice breed- 





ing form. Silas Igo conducted the selling. 
We list those selling for $190 and over: 
FEMALES. 
Blackbird of Abergeldie, Jan., 
Staniey R. Pierce, Creston, Ill...... 
Blackbird of seseteate Sth, Sept., 07; 
Benmied Th. PISFCS .cccvcccsccces er 
Blackbird of Quie tdale 13th, Mar., "09 
DOE Tie WOOO. onccccccccscscesas 
Imp. Ellora 4th of Tulynally, Feb., 
(and b. calf); Stanley R. Pierce.... 
Pride 1t5h of Quietdale, Apr., °10; 
eee OOOO snccscscnaves oéecs BOO 
Pure Pride of Aberdeen, Mar., ‘04 
(and b. calf); Stanley R. Pierce.. 200 
Pride of MacDale, Apr., '09; Stanley ° 
| ae renee err os0 Se 
Imp. Pride 3d of Danesiie id, Feb., 02: 


Geo. Huntington, Waterloo, lowa... 220 
Imp. Perilla of Aldbar, Jan., '99; Stan- 


Beet ae NE 36.0056 6000s0600040060%0 110 
Rose Croix Elsie 5th, Sept., °05 (and 
calf); Geo. Huntington. - 135 


He satin rblioom of Cherokee 10th. "Apr. ‘ 
‘02 (and b. calf); F. eMnching, Wav- 
Gil SOD ccceneiasenscs o+sbebdeeaes BOO 


26 females sold f 3; average, $111.27 
5 bulls sold for 0; average, 55.50 
31 head sold for $3,170.50; average, 102. 27 











SHEEP. 


40 Shropshire Rams 


A choice lot of two-year-old and yearling rams from 
the best of imported sires, with size and quality, 
reasonable prices. Also two imported rams. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. . 


Cc. J. WILKINSON 
Colfax, lowa 











POLLED DURHAMS 


7 POLLED DURHAM BULLS 7 


Reds and roans in color, 1 year to 16 months of age, 
and in form very level, lowset and smooth. Sfred by 
“O. K.” XSHO—2104. If you want a typical Polled 
Durham, write me. I can suit you. 

EDMUND MORKIS, Viola, Illinois 


AUCTIONEERS 


J, L. MolLRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
and Breeder of Registered Beigian Horses 
Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-born cattie sales 
my specialty. My customers my 
references. Ask them. Write me. 


Carey M. Jones 
Live Stock and Real Estate 
AUCTIONEER 

2856 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Iilinois 


President Jones National School 
of Auctioneering 


Summer term opens July 31. 


OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, LOWA 
i?" Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED ) LOVE STOCK 




















Free catalog 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 





A WONDER Piés Fok SALE 


KING OF THE BIG ONES 


A FINE LOT TO SELECT FROM 


Write for catalog showing breeding and picture of A WONDER. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


H. FESSENMEYER, ° 


CLARINDA, IOWA 








Poland-China Fall Boars For Sale 


Herd headers of best big type breeding, including five by Big Ex and out of Model of 1907 by Pawnee Lad 
Herd now headed by the great trio of big type boars, Big Orange, Pawnee Lad and Big Sensation 


A fine lot of spring pigs. Farm 
adjoins town. Call or write. 


JAMES, Braddyville, lowa 








LAWSON’S BIG TYPE POLAND PIGS FOR SALE 


MOST OF THE™ ot BY THE 
MAMMOTH SHOW 

Pigs good value for # ~~ —=s, 
JNO. B. LAWSON, 


Come and see and you will buy. 


LONG KING’S EQUAL 


Farm a north of town. 
CLAKINDA, LOWA 








JONES’ BIG POLAND-CHINAS 


20 big, husky fall boars for sale. 


They are the real big type aad of most approved big type breeding; 
—Miller’s Tecumseh 117017, Long Choice 172661, Chief Tecumseh 151585 and Wranze Price. 
Very attractive prices for quick sale. 


by King Mastodon 134121. 


They are rather thin in flesh but in splendid shape for snug service. 


strong in back, feet and bone. Sires 
Dams are largely 
A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa. 








Bis Type Poland-Chinas 


Ten fall boars sired by A Wonder 143421, 
Big Bone 24 151743 and Giant 24 151933. 
The making of 800 to 1000 lb. hogs. Also sows bred 
to A Wonder for fall farrow, including the great 
Mollie A Wonder by A Wonder 107353, and 
bred April 25th to A Wonder 143421. I refused 
#200 for a fall yearling daughter of hers—own kin to 
litter she is carrying. This is the real thing. 
PETER ELLERBROEK, Sheldon, lowa 


M. P. HANCHER 
BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Big Type, Big Bone, Big Litter 
BIG QUALITY 


Call or write for what you need. 
Farm adjoining town. 


ROLFE, IOWA 








Poland-Chinas 


Spring boars for sale, of the large, prolific type; 
Jumbo and Mastodon strains of breeding. Attractive 
prices to move them quickly. 

Cc. CHARLSON, 


CHOICE POLAND-CHINA GILTS BRED 


to first class herd boar for March and April litters. 
They are of large litters and from mature parents of 
500 to 600 Ibs. Satisfied customers for 20 years testify 
to ours being right type of hog. Few good boars yet. 
P.S.&8. BARR, Box WF, Davenport, Ia. 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA 


boars for sale, sired by B. Wonder and Masto. 
don Leader, two of the best big type boars living. 
Come and see. Farm adjoins town. 

JAS. G. LONG, Marian, Iowa 


Leland, Iowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 








HOLSTEINS. 





HOLSTEIN CALVES 


I have got ten choice, hi 


h colored bull calves, about one week 


old, sired by Wisconsin Bride Chief and out of heavy milking dams 


running from % to % 


calves practically full-bloods, but not registered. 
First parties sending drafts get them. 


f. o. b. cars here, $10 each. 


JAMES DORSEY, 


ure blood Holstein, which makes these 


Price, crated 


Gilberts, Kane Co., Ill. 








GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 International Show 


Senior yearling boar—ist on Keystone Duke, a son 
of Baron Duke 50th. Aged sow—Ist on Mistress- 
piece, a litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Senior 
yearling sow—Iist on Masterpiece Handsome Lady, 
a daughter of Masterpiece. Junior yearling sow—2d 
on Mistresspiece 3d, a full sister of Mistresspiece. 
Boar and three sows over one year—Iist on Keystone 
Duke, Mistresspiece, Masterpiece Handsome Lady 
and Duke's Princess 7th. Boar and three sows over 
one year bred by exhibitor—ist on above herd. Four 
swine get of sire, bred by exhibitor—ist on get of 
Masterpiece. Senior champion boar—Keystone Duke, 
a son of Baron Duke 50th. Grand champion boar— 
Keystone Duke. Senior champion sow—Mistress- 
piece, litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Grand 
champion sow— Mistresspiece. 

In every class where we had entries we won first 
prize, with the exception of one class where our entry 
was placed second. 

For bred sows write. 
Ww. 8S. CORSA, 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 





White Mall, E11. 














DUROC JERSEYS. 


D U R 0 C THE “ALWAYS 


BETTER” KIND 


The strongest line-up of herd boars in the West— 
Col. Willetts, junior champion lowa, 1910; King 
the Col., champion breeding son of King of Cols.; 
Golden Model XA, first under year, Nebraska, 
1910, Pigs of either sex by the above and other noted 
boars. Let us know what you want. 


C. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 
Balmat & Son, Duroc Breeders 


Mason City, Iowa 
Nothing for sale at the present time. We are in 
the market for a fall yearling boar for the 
coming show season. Has any one such to offer? 


Gahill Bros.’ BDurocs 


Six fall boars for sale, weighing 150 Ibs., sired by 
Towa Chief 48477 and 0. T.’s Model 81615; also a year- 
ling boar sired by Red Wonder Jr. 83005, and Iowa 
Chief are for sale. This is all hich class stock and 
will be on right. CAHILL BROS., Rockford, la. 

















CHESTER WHITES. 


0.1. G. Swine For Sale 


The 850 Ib. show and breeding boar, Sweepstake 
28006. Also 10 fall boars sired by him and out of 
700 lb. sows; big boned, lengthy stuff. We breed 
Brown Swiss Cattle. 
Ss. B. MEFTY & SON, 


HBO Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept.. Feb, 
March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. anaes 
kind. Pedigree free. Fredt@uebush, Sciota, 11] 





Renwick, Iowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great crandsire 
was the sire of Colantba 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Have but three young bulls left. Our own breeding, 


ADDRESS 


BEAVER VALLEY FARN 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Last Fall and This Winter 


My Cows Have Dropped a 
Fine Lot of Bull Calves 


They please me. They wil! please you. Come and 
see them and select your next lerd bull. 
CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prop., Buffalo Center, Ia. 


Home Farm 
Herd of Holsteins 


Herd numbers 125 head. Forty head recently 
added. Animals of all ages and both sexes for sale. 
The record of this herd stands without an equal in 
the show ring. Farm at Chapin station, 6 miles north 
of Hampton. Barns near both depots. 


W. 8. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 
Holstein Gattle 


Pure bred, registered cows and heifers that will give 
from 8,000 to 12,000 Ibs. milk a year. The money 
makers, the most profitable animals that stock a 
farm. One hundred and fifty head of choice females 
in our herd. The two greatest bulls in the West; 
their four nearest dams have official seven day rec- 
ords that average over 30 Ibs. butter and 600 Ibs. milk 
apiece. Also a few choice bull calves. Write us, or 
better still, come and see this herd. 
WOODLAWN FARM. Il. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred In this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McKAW BROS... Buaeckingham., lowa. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt 














Sterling. 














RED POLL 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
hetfers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16503. il also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. Come and see me 
oraddress MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lows. 
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TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STU 


WALLACES’ FARMER 











THE WORLD’S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 


Shire Stallions and Mares 


PERCHERONS TO SUIT THE MOST CRITICAL BUYERS 





| HACKNEYS OF RICHEST BREEDING and STRONGEST INDIVIDUALITY | 





THIRD 1911 importation of Shire and Percheron stallions arrived MAY 23d. 
three years in the business and not one dissatisfied customer. Our prices are the lowest. Send 


for our handsomely illustrated catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 





Thirty- 


Address 


BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 

















vee GOMPANY es 


Horses right—prices right—terms right. 


issued by any firm in the world 
welcome, but no business done on Sunday. 


A. B. Holbert & Sons, 





Greeley Horse Importing 


World's greatest importing establish- 


ment. New importations every month. Top 
notchers in PERCMERONS, BELGIANS and 
SiZ4IRES. No matter what you may want in the 
stallion line, we can please you at prices to suit. 


Send 25c in 
stamps for large six-color picture suitable for fram- 
ing and 360-page catalog, or 15c in stamps for the 
largest illustrated catalog of pure bred stallions ever 
Visitors always 


Greeley, lowa 


























75 to 100 Percherons—Shires—Belgians 


in our barns, largest, smoothest and best bred horses Europe can produce; horses with blood lines 
tracing back for thirty generations; horses that will get a smooth, even bunch of colts, no matter what 


class of mares you breed.to them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG—1T WILL HELP YOU DECIDE 


Prices reasonable. Herses warrantea. 


Satisfaction assured. Make usa visit. 


Dept. 2, _ Lincoln, Neb. 





Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., 





Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 


Batavia, lowa 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions $1.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to 6650 each. 

A. LATIMER WILSUN, Creston, iowa 





‘FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported Beigian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at$1.000. Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 
to $600. 





I Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


i> both imported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
have sired and are string the best mules in the United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
earth for good first-class jacks. Let me show you 
before you buy. 


Ww. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Percherons—Belgians — Shires 


If you want to know what you can buy 
the best imported and American bred 
stallions for—prize-winners—write 


WM. GROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Send 10 cents in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade. 








THE BEST 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 


Osceola. 
HART BROS., Osceela, lowa 


BELGIANS 


A good selection of stallions and mares. All ages 
and colors on hand at all times. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY LEFESURE, Fairfax, Iowa 

Eight miles west oi Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Percherons and Shires 











Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
ported. We want you tosee them. Come. 
H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitcheliville, iowa 





Four Pure Bred Shetland Ponies 


two stalNons and two mares, 30 to 40 inches high; all 
blacks. Also buggy and harness. Will sell all 
together or singly. 

BERT FRY, Pliainfield, Bremer Co., Ia. 


BELGIANS 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE. 
New impoertien arrived October 23, 1910. 
AWLEYW 4@ IVES 
Humboldt County, Pioneer, Iowa 


PERCHERON. Belgian and Shire stal. 
lions and mares. imported, #900 to $1,000; 
home bred, $250 to 9600. F. BAIN, Osceola, lowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 

















JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 











: Oskaloosa, lowa 
IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 


BUY A JERSEY BULL 


or bull calf sired by Olga’s Prince. Two 
cows from this family have butter records of 1,000 Ibs 
per year. Write for circular and prices. 

CHARLES HOW ELL, Rockford, lowa 











GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








Guernseys For Sale 
Pure bred, registered females of all ages. Young 
bulls out of cows now working in advanced registry 
test. Hich gerade females of allages. Prices reason- 
able. WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Milk depot, 1401 West Grand Ave. 


SILAS 1GO—Auctioneer 


Indianola, Ka. Successful sales in all breeds of 
live stock—cattle, hogs and horses. Write for dates. 
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SHORT-.HORNS 





7 Ghoice Scotch Short-horn Bulls 7 


All sired by Lord Banff Jr., he by the $5100 Imp. Lord Banff. All good cherry reds, low down, thick beefy 


bulls. Age, from 12 to15 months old. One out of 


p. Blinkbonny, two Victorias, one Nonpareil, one Cruick- 


shank Emma, one Flora. Will make prices right. La 4+ miles southeast of town on main line of Rock 


Isiand and Ia. Cent. railroads. @. A. 


» Poweshiek ©Co., Iowa 








15 Short-horn Bulls 15 


At Bargain Prices for 30 Days 


Mostly selid reds and good ones, m 10 
to 23 months old. In good condition for Ss caeaels 
use. Come or write. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-Emption, Ill. 

Farm adjoins station. OnC.R.1. & P. Ry., 22 miles 
from Rock Island. 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
a Lavenders, Broadhooks and Kosemarys 

y Breadalbane). — better in blood lines. 
Chotee individuals, Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are Sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 

write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 


Don't delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 








MAINE VALLEY HERD ™st.™ 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch, all red, 
thick coated, thick fleshed, Blocky young un a wai 
also sell some good cows and heifers. Best of Scotch 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individual merit. 
Come and see. 

J. N. DUNN, Central City, Iowa 
(Successors to Jordan & Dunn). 


THE SOOTCH HERD BULL 


COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


FOR SALE 
an eg roan; 6 years old and a first-class sire, 
a gee will show. Sire, Reformer 187070; dam, 
Simpite ty 4th by Baron Victor 2d 101688; Simplicity 
2d by Cupbearer; Imp. Simplicity by Cumberland. 
A pure Cruickshank Secret. Will be priced low for 
a bull of such quality. 


CARL SPARBOE, Ellsworth, Iowa 





MONDAMIN HERDS 


contain animals of the highest individual merit. We 
now have young stock of the following breeds for sale: 


POLAND-CHINAS AND SHORT-HORNS 


German Coach horses of the most useful type 
are imported and bred by us. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


“GRUICKSHANK AND DUTHIE” 


herd bull prospects. Webreedthem. They 

sell themselves at our prices. Try us. Catalog ready. 
H. 8s. & W. B. DUNCAN 

Taylor County Clearfield, lowa 


ELM HILL FARM SHORT-HORNS 


“Tus Herp WiTHoUuT a NURSE Cow.’ 

For sale—Ten extra good bulls from 6 to 14 mos. old. 
Thick fleshed, blocky reds and roans sired by a 2100 
Ib. Scoteh bull and out of beefy, heavy milking dams. 
Prices reasonable. J. E. GOODENOW, Maqueketa, lowa. 








Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


ia Meadowlawn ae 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull, General Booth, 
heads herd. (Formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ herd. } 
Good red bulls for sale, out of big milking cows. 
Address as above, or come and see ns. 


cuadiSonrs MILKING SHORT-HORNS "i222 


A half dozen young bulls and a few heifers for sale 
out of cows tested and entered in the Iowa Dairy Con- 
test. We weigh the milk morning and night and 
keep monthly reports. Inspection of our herd pre- 
ferred. Correspondence carefully answered. 


BATES BULLS 


A few st t Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
excellent dairy cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 

0. M. HEALY, Bedford, lowa 














CAHILL BROS., ROCKFORD, 1OWA 


Breeders of the most approved types of Scotch 
Short-horns. Our issue is breed improve. 
memt. Herd headed by Blythesome 
and Merry Good Corresp solicived 





8 Short-horn Bulls 8 


Scotch and Scotch topped, from 10 to 0 
months. Sired by Bapton General 222833. Reds and 
condition and good individu- 


3. ™M. BAY, Aledo, Illinois 





SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have 9 good young bulls for sale, all sired b 
herd bull, King Archer by Ceremonious Archer. ey 
are short legged, well ribbed and good quarte: of 
Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. 

CHAS. GILMNORE, Sioux Rapids, Iowa 





Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write. 

EO Monticello, Iowa 








HEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIKE SWINE. 





KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA : 


HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 


Address T. F. KHELLEHER. 


506 Citizens Bank Blidg., 


DES MOINES, 10WA 








ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 


WRIT: 
FJ, DORONOE, Prop: Srstade Mardi. A, BORRHOE, ro, Oakton Rr: 








MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glentol 
HOLBROOK, 


Four great herds close together. 


IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEARY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, iowa. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 




















SEELEY DODDIE 


Five goed, you 
bull Blackbird Ito. 
T. Erica that we have been using. 
Ww. B. SEELEY, 


AT SPRINGDALE STOCK FARM 
Adjoining Mt. Pleasant, iowa 


mg Trojan Erica and Queen Mother bulls now for sale, sired by the show 
One is a show yearling ont of a Lord Woodlawn dam; also Ebingdale 24, a 2-year-old 
Priced for quick sales. 


Inspection invited. 
MNT. PLEASANT, LOWA 











Special Prices 


For the Next Sixty Days 


On a Catchy Lot of Young 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


Can fit anyone out with a good bull and 
with new blood. Someone will get a bar- 
gain by selecting one now. Herd num- 
bers about 400 head. 


CHAS. ESCHER & ‘som, Botna, lowa 


PLAIN DALESTOCKFARM 


R. J. Godfrey & Son, Osage, Iowa 


BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 2200-pound show bull, Black 
Evanhoe 76888. Our motto: Not how many, but 
how good. 7 bulis, 12 heifers,9 to 12 months old, of 
the Blackbird and Pride families. Priced to move 
them. Young stock of both sexes for sale—Black- 
birds, Ericas and Prid 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


20 YOUNG BULLS 20 


Herd headers—Bliackbirds, — Queen 


ethers and other 
Sired by Zara the Great and riea 9b of Keillor 
Park. Can also spare a few heifers and cows. Write 


for prices if you want gus at bargain prices. 
M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 











20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of re Sabie 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 


OAK GLEN ANGUS 


Choice young bulls for sale. Herd headed by EX. 
111595, a superior ton bull. The leading families are 
represented and the individuals will suit. Prices 


reasonable. te me. 
W. S. AUSTIN, 


12 Angus Bulls 


Blackbirds, Queen Mothers, etc, Very best 
Angus type. You will te St you see them. Prices 
right. Visit us if possibile; if you can’t come, write. 

- Wilkinsen & Son, Mitchelivilie, lowa 





Dumont, Iowa 








Grand View Stock Farm 


breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Po- 
land-Chinas. Herefords headed by Beau Duke 





2C0630. Some are sired by Imp. aes 141864. 
Poland-Chinas are headed by Maid’s Lo liow 
143909 and Ming Leader 1 138067 fin need 


of cattle or hogs of either sex, come or write. Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 
H.W. MILLER, terson, Iwao 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


rd established years. Young bulls for sale, 
on females of all 7 Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 
A. BR. CAMPBELL, Independence, Ia. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Balls for sale, also heifers. Several choice herd 
headers of most popular blood lines. Come and see 
them. Satisfied customers our aim. 

Farm in southeest city limits. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 
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_A Big Celebration 


When the Fuller & Johnson 





Farm Pump Engine Comes! 





| No More 
of This | 

for | 
| Mother! 
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Everybody on the place and neighbors for miles around 
turn out to see the Farm Pump Engine when it arrives 
on the farm. It’s a great event—a ‘red letter’? day—for 
this is the most famous engine in America. 


No wonder the youngsters shout. No wonder Father 
is mighty proud and Mother too happy for words. No 
wonder the hired man is so eager to help hitch the engine 
tothe pump. No wonder the neighbors crowd around to 
see the little pumping wonder “‘put through its paces.’’ 

In 15 minutes after the Farm Pump Engine is uncrated it is 
bolted to the pump. ‘‘Come on with the gasoline!’’ says Father, 
and quickly the tank is filled. Then, with a whirl, the engine 
starts and up comes the water. ‘‘Hurrah!’’ ‘‘It’s great!’’ ‘‘Just 
wonderful!’’ the neighbors shout. ‘‘Whoopee!’’ yells little Willie. 
And sister joins in the chorus. 


Father watches the water rise in the big tank, looks wise and 
says to the Hired Man—‘‘I reckon, Bill, she’s pumping at the rate 
of 1,500 gallons an hour!’’ Bill answers back—‘‘And even at that 
she ain’t usin’ up all her power! I’ll get out the washing machine 
and the separator and hook ’em both on at once!’’ No sooner said 
than done, for everything was ready. The engine never slacked its 


pace when the extra belts were in place and Bill said ‘‘Let ’er go!’’ 


aman wh 


| The Fuller & & Johnson Farm Pump Engin 
‘ 1,500 Gallons Per Hour While Running Other Machines 


The scene described and pictured above is repeated every day, in 
all parts of the United States, when Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engines are put to work on the farms. It is truly a “Red Letter” Day 
when this wonderful engine arrives. 

Although a midget in size, the engine has such remarkable power 
and pumping capacity that it can outpump the largest windmill while 
running other machines, 

It is a complete Power Pumping Plant, just, as it comes from the 
dealer. Everything but the gasoline—no “extras” to buy. 

Fits direct to the pump—needs no belts, no arms, no jacks, no 
anchor posts, no special platform. 

It is air-cooled, without fans. Lifts 1,000 pounds each stroke—makes 


Get the Engine for Hot Weather Pumping! 


mprepered to to co — > with the water problem. 


Don’t let the dry, sultry days of summer find you u 
Your windmill went back on you last summer. It will do it 


Remember how, when hot and tired, you had to pump water Toe the the stock free you were ready 

to drop? Just think how fine it will be to come in from oy hay in the hot sun or working in the 
‘arm Pump Engine is os all the 

And think, too, of the countless other hot-weather tasks that the engine will do for you 


harvest field and sit on the cool, shady porch while the littl 
pumping! 
and the women folks! 


We have issued a pentastiiy interesting book poling all about the engine. Just sign and mail 
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Mother stood with misty eyes while the washing and wring- | 
ing were being done, the milk separated and water pumped— 
all by engine power—then put her arms around Father’s neck 
and this is what she said: 

‘‘John, this is the happiest day of my life, next to our wed- 
ding day. Just think what it means to me! No more pump- 
ing water on wash-day; no more carrying water; no more rubbing ; 
on the washboard or turning the washing machine and wringer; , 
no more running the cream separator and churn or pumpin 
water for the cattle when the windmill won’t work and you — 
the boys are away. I feel ten years younger already, because 
of the burden that dear little Farm Pump Engine is going to lift 
from my shoulders!’’ 

Father says: ‘I’m mighty glad you like the little engine, 
and I might as well own up that it will help me as much as you, 
for it will not only pump all the water for the cattle, horses and 
other stock but will run my fanning mill, shearing machine, 
feed grinder, wood saw and other light machines.’? 

‘Yes, and that ain’t all,’’ chimes in Willie. ‘‘I won’t have 
to turn the grindstone for you and Bill until my back is tied ina 
hard knot and | get blisters on my fingers!’’ 


And the neighbors declare, right then and there, that the ,° 


little Farm Pump Engine is a dandy and that they’re each 
going to get one at once. 
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31 to 35 strokes per minute. 





















The Pump Rod Arms are of iron, and 
permit changing length of stroke a The engine governs itself, 
oils itself and needs no attention while running. The women or 
children of the household can run the engine with ease and safety. 
Important working parts enclosed in dust-proof crank case. 

Has special pulleys for running hand or foot power machines. 

By attaching a piece of common pipe for air-head, the engine will 
throw a strong stream of water through a hose over the tallest build- 
ing on your place, or 60 feet on the level. You can water the garden, 
sprinkle the lawn, wash automobiles or carriages, Hush stabie floors, 
and get splendid fire protection. 

‘ost of fuel to run it is less than a cent an hour. 





(‘Implement and Hardware 


Dealers—Attention! 


Write, on your regular letter head, for our Exclusive 
Agency Proposition on the Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine and High-Powered Fuller & Johnson Double- 
Efficiency Engines. The enormous demand for these 


a 
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id. We will also give you the name of 
a “red letter’ day on yur 
Engines, ask for 

(299) 


6 Wermouth St.. Miadison, Wis. 
HAA 


the “Book Ticket’’ and the boo 
the nearest dealer who has this m on exh: bition. It will be 
farm when the Farm Pump Engine arrives. . If you are interested in High-Power 
Catalog of Fuller & Johnson Double-Efficiency Engines. 


error & JOHNSON MFG. eae o- — 


k will be sent you free, Longines makes this a great opportunity for live Goatees. | 


Free Book Ticket; | 


Fuller & Johnson Mig. Co. 
6 Wermouth St., Madison, Wis. 
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Please send book 0D your... 2.2. .200 enee nnn cocnns see ° 
engine to 





Address... 

















